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That Shortage of Veterinary Students 


HE PRESS service of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture sent out the 

following announcement under date of 
January 26: 


VETERINARY EDUCATION ENCOUR- 
AGED BY U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


As an important employer of qualified veteri- 
narians, the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports a reduction 
in the number of veterinary colleges in recent 
years and also of applicants for Federal veteri- 
nary positions. It believes that veterinary edu- 
cation is worthy of consideration by young 
men about to prepare for their life work. In 
this connection the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which conducts the examinations for Fed- 
eral veterinary work, calls attention to a gen- 
eral scarcity of qualified applicants. A recent 
announcement of a competitive examination for 
junior veterinarian at an entrance salary of 
$1,860 bears the statement: “As the Commission 
has had difficulty in securing sufficient eligibles 
for this position, qualified persons are urged to 
apply.” 

According to the last annual report of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the total student enrollment in the 
13 accredited veterinary colleges in the United 
States and the one in Canada was only 582 
last year. The number of veterinarians who 
completed the required 4-year course and were 
graduated from the various colleges was only 
132, or 11 less than in 1925. In the combined 
freshmen classes of all the veterinary colleges 
there was an increase in 1926 of but two over 
the preceding year. 

In view of the constant need for veterinarians 
by the Federal meat-inspection service, by forces 
engaged in disease-control work and by other 
branches of public service, bureau officials point 
out these opportunities for properly trained 
young men of good character and sound physical 
health. The Bureau of Animal Industry alone 
employs about 1,350 veterinarians and_ their 


resignations or separations average close to 10 
per cent annually. 

The number of last year’s graduates from all 
veterinary colleges in the United States and in 
Canada was thus scarcely up to the replacement 
needs of this one branch of public service. Other 
government departments and state and city 
offices likewise require trained veterinarians, to 
say nothing of the field of private practice. 
While veterinary training attracts persons from 
various walks of life, Bureau of Animal Industry 
officials have found that farm boys who have a 
natural aptitude for handling livestock are es- 
pecially likely to make a success in the veteri- 
nary field. 

Further particulars concerning veterinary edu- 
cation, including a list of the accredited colleges 
where training may be obtained, will be fur- 
nished, on request, by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 





All the solicitude and all the urging of 
the civil service commission will continue 
unavailing in increasing the number of the 
matriculants at veterinary colleges unless 
its efforts be supplemented by a little en- 
couragement by that same department of 
agriculture that employs each year a group 
of veterinarians equivalent in numbers to the 
entire graduating class of all the veterinary 
colleges in North America. 

Ina very thoughtful paper presented at the 
meeting of the Minnesota Veterinary As- 
sociation in January, Dr. M. H. Reynolds 
gave a careful analysis of the causes of the 
small attendance at our veterinary colleges. 
The lack of interest in veterinary education 
was contrasted with the great and for a 
number of years rapidly increasing interest 
in medical education ; medical schools having 
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shown an increase in attendance of 40 per 
cent since 1919 and veterinary schools a de- 
crease of 25 per cent in the same period. 
Contrasted with theological schools the show- 
ing is even more striking for these latter 
schools showed an increase of 49 per cent 
during the six-year period. 


Compared even with much harrassed agri- 
culture our veterinary schools are still the 
greater losers in attendance for while the 
attendance at agriculture colleges dropped 
14 per cent between 1919 and 1926 the per- 
centage loss of veterinary colleges was two- 
thirds greater. 


As pointed out by Doctor Reynolds the at- 
tendance at veterinary colleges is not a matter 
of solicitation by veterinary deans or of 
urging by loyal alumni but a matter of the 
relation between cost and reward. Any one 
of the three following changes will increase 
the attendance at our veterinary colleges and 
nothing else will. 


1. A lowered cost of a veterinary course 
in time and money. 


2. Lessened rewards in other profes- 
sional lines; general medicine, engineering, 
law, etc. 


3. Greater reward social and monetary 
for those completing a veterinary course. 


The first remedy is contrary to the trend 
in professional education and not likely to 
be seriously considered. Kansas and Iowa 
are both experimenting with six-year veteri- 
nary courses, and Dean Stange says that he 
is unable to find a place for necessary new 
things in the present four-year veterinary 
curriculum without omitting subjects that 
have heretofore been regarded as essential. 
The remedy as he sees it is to be found only 
in a longer course or in higher entrance 
requirements, with the preference for the 
latter. 


The second remedy is not in our province 
to effect and seems unlikely to be supplied. 

The third remedial measure is very pleas- 
ant to contemplate; and it lies to no small 
extent within the ability of veterinary or- 
ganizations and of veterinarians in official 
position to dispense. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The salaries of all veterinarians in state, 
county and municipal employment are to a 
large degree influenced if not actually fixed 
by the salaries paid by the largest employer 
of veterinarians the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. As stated above the entrance 
salary for a veterinary inspector in the B. A. 
I. is $1,860 a year—a reasonable figure per- 
haps for a young man just out of a veter- 
inary college. But what happens in 10 or 15 
vears or 20 years? If an inspector does not 
get into an executive position, which ob- 
viously but few can do, he gets $2,400 a year. 
A totally inadequate salary for a professional 
man to rear a family on, according to Amer- 
ican standards. 

It is quite an American trait to appreciate 
a thing in proportion to its cost. The low 
salaries of veterinarians in Federal, state 
and municipal employ at least is no factor 
in causing the public to regard the veter- 
inarian at his worth to the community. It 
seems reasonable that if veterinary officials 
cost the public more they would be more 
highly appreciated by the public and _ both 
those in official position and those in private 
practice would gain in prestige thereby. 

It lies within the discretion of the chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry to set the 
entrance salary for a veterinary inspector at 
any amount up to $2,400 a year if he can 


not get acceptable applicants for the position | 


at a lower figure. It follows if the entrance 
salary were set at $2,400, some provision 
would soon be made for higher pay for 
lengthened service. The increase in pay 
would soon be reflected in the salaries of 
veterinarians in state, city and commercial 
employment. Veterinary practitioners, too, 
would be benefited and veterinary courses 
would at once become more popular with 
high-school graduates intending to enter one 
of the professions. 

Thus an opportunity is afforded the emt- 
nent chief of the Bureau to add another to 
his long list of achievements that have te- 
dounded to the benefit of the profession, 
which is his profession and of which he is 
the most outstanding representative. 
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Showing the Way 


HE meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 

Association January 18-21 last, was, 

all things considered, by long odds 
the greatest meeting ever held by a state 
veterinary association. The attendance of 
veterinarians at the meeting was in excess 
of 400. The number of members of the 
association whose dues were paid in advance 
at the close of the meeting exceeded 450. 
The number that attended the banquet at 
$2.00 a plate exceeded 500. The collection 
of dues, initiation fees and admission fees 
during the meeting exceeded $1,000. The 
program would have been a credit to the A. 
V.M. A. 

3ut a recital of statistics imposing as they 
are does not convey an adequate conception 
of the achievements of the Iowa _ veter- 
inarians. Some seven or eight years ago the 
Illinois association, before it got into the 
doldrums, held at least one meeting that was 
more largely attended than this Iowa meet- 
ing. For some two or three years the IIli- 
nois association had a fifty percent larger 
paid up membership than the Iowa veteri- 
narians now have, so figures might indicate 
that the Iowa association has, at one time 
had a rival, but it hasn’t. 

The high standing with the public, that 
lowa veterinarians enjoy and profit from, 
is the greatest achievement of themselves and 
their association. Members of the state 
legislature were invited to the banquet, all 
but a dozen of them came, and came en- 
thusiastically. The governor of the state was 
there and addressed the assembly, speaking 
in the highest terms of the service the veter- 
inarians are rendering the state. The lieu- 
tenant governor was there, likewise the state 
auditor, the president of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The attorney general had addressed the 
meeting at an earlier session. 

President Potter spoke of 1926 as being 
the most prosperous year Iowa veterinarians 
had experienced, and their looks and actions 
seemed to confirm the statement. 











A contrast of the optimism of Iowa veter- 
inarians and the dissatisfaction among veter- 
inarians in Illinois affords the strongest pos- 
sible argument for every veterinarian to join 
his state association, for it is more than any- 
thing else the difference in the two state as- 
sociations that accounts for the difference in 
conditions surrounding practice in the two 
states. 

There is no material difference in the 
ability or integrity of the profession in the 
two states. As individuals the veterinarians 
in Illinois are as able and as honest as the 
Iowa veterinarians and are rendering their 
communities as good service as are the Iowa 
veterinarians. But there is a tremendous 
difference in the estimate that the public of 
the respective states places upon the veter- 
inary profession. 

Several years ago the Illinois and Iowa 
veterinarians were confronted with the same 
crucial problem ; that of bridging a widening 
breach between themselves and the agri- 
cultural interests of their respective states. 
Neither were greatly to blame for the breach, 
it was a result of conditions growing out 
of deep-lying causes. The two associations 
met the issue in the same way and attempted 
its solution by almost identical plans. The 
Iowa veterinarians winced but adhered to the 
agreement of the state association. Their 
leaders credit their present enviable position 
with agriculture, with the state administra- 
tion and with the public to just that. A con- 
siderable number of the [Illinois veteri- 
narians, as a result of bad leadership, 
promptly and publicly repudiated the plan 
of the state association and to use a very vul- 
gar but very descriptive expression, then 
Hell broke loose and has been poppin’ ever 
since. 

Thus, it is shown that the action of the 
profession as a whole in a state, can vitally 
affect the standing, the prosperity and the 
very livelihood of the individual practitioner. 
The necessity for him to take a hand in the 
organized representation of the profession, 
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as a protection to himself as an individual, is 
conclusive. 

It has been estimated that the break with 
the representatives of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state has cost Illinois’ veterin- 
arians a million dollars a year in lessened in- 
come from practice, for the last seven or 
eight years! An illustration of the high cost 
of leadership that devotes itself exclusively 
to the production of the commodity that runs 
windmills. 

What about an association that has so sig- 
nally failed to further the interests of its 
members? In the vernacular, did it get 
away with it? Again figures fall short of 
telling the whole story but they are suffi- 
ciently impressive to point the moral. In less 
than a decade the association has lost 2/3 
of its membership. In the same time attend- 
ance at its meetings has decreased almost as 
much and the average attendance, at the ses- 
sions of its meetings, a great deal more. The 
new members joining at the last annual 
meeting was one-fifth the number that joined 
the Iowa association at its last meeting. 

The following* from the address of the 
secretary of the association, delivered at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, Dec. 1, 1925, is 
perhaps as illustrative as anything of the 
high estate from which the profession in 
Illinois has fallen as a result of bad leader- 
ship. 

“T have felt during the last three or four 
years that the veterinarians of Illinois have 
fallen into a rut from which no single man 
can extricate himself. You older men need 
not be reminded that we were once a power 
in Illinois political circles. When we spoke 
our voice was heard and our wishes duly 
considered and generally heeded. We had 
influence with governors, legislatures, live 
stock commissioners, and the various live 
stock associations, and by religiously covet- 
ing that close contact with these agencies we 
succeeded in maintaing a high morale among 
the members and the best possible condi- 
tions for practitioners. You will recall our 
close relations with the old live stock com- 
missioners, the dairy and agricultural com- 
mittee of the legislature, the stallion registra- 





*Merillat, L. A., North American Veterinarian, Jan- 
uary, 1926. 
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tion board and the state and Chicago boards 
of health. 

“All of these contracts we have lost since 
the war and the cause is something for you 
to work out and correct. Our feeble efforts 
now expend their force on the walls of our 
meetings and as a consequence our member- 
ship, harassed by unfavorable conditions at 
home, naturally lose faith in an association 
that proffers them no helping hand. An 
association must do things for its members 
in a material way. It can not hope to thrive 
on a purely educational program. The mem- 
bership must have confidence in its power, 
and a confidence that actually makes each 
clamor for admission and good standing. 

“The Illinois association must re-establish 
a close relation with all the powers with 
which the veterinary profession is concerned 
in order that our welfare will be reckoned 
with and our rights not trampled upon with 
reckless impunity, which is just what is 
transpiring today in this state. Because of 
the uproar this association would have made 
20 years ago, authorities would have thought 
twice before incurring the displeasure of 
the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Today the same authorities do not 
know that such an association exists or else 
know its impotence, and just what has lost 
our association the respect and honor it once 
enjoyed in political circles is something for 
you to figure out or else prepare to pay and 
pay and pay the penalty for inaction. 

“Tt seems we have lost the professional 
impulse and spirit that previously spurred us 
on and gave us the courage and the power 
to succeed when we took our case before 
the court of public opinion. Something of a 
serious nature has happened to the organiza- 
tion to bring about this change. Whether 
the commercial impulse is dominating the 
altruistic is for you to decide. In any event, 
it seems plain that if you solicit public sup- 
port you must again become known as an 
association bent upon serving public interests 
and not as an aggregation seeking personal 
advantages. Public officials have no patience 
with groups who seek only help for them- 
selves, but always have a willing ear for 
those who come forward clean-handed as 
benefactors of society.” 
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Minneapolis and the A 


the A. V. M. A., has been set in mid- 
September. The place of meeting as 
already announced, will be Philadelphia. 

The date of the meeting, late as it is, is 
preferable to a July or August date when the 
temperature of the Quaker City is likely to 
be intolerable for any but natives. It ap- 
pears to have been fixed as a compromise 
between those who wanted the meeting dur- 
ing the vacation season and those who wished 
to hold it in October, after the hot weather 
is over. 

There are certain advantages to holding 
the annual meeting of the A. V. M. A. dur- 
ing the months of July and August. July 
and August are the months in which cus- 
tomarily annual vacations are taken. Most 
of those who attend the A. V. M. A. meet- 
ings count the time so spent a part of their 
vacations. During those months, the de- 
mands of practice are lightest; within that 
period veterinarians engaged in commercial 
enterprises find it easiest to get away from 
their businesses and during those months, 
only, can the members of veterinary faculties 
attend the meeting without interfering with 
their college duties. It makes for a large 
attendance and a better meeting to hold it 
in mid-summer. 

Recognizing the desirability of holding 
A. V. M. A. meetings in July or August, 
and in that case the need for assembling in 
some city where visitors will not dream if 
they ever get to sleep in the sweltering night, 
that they were reaping the reward of a 


Tite DATE for the 1927 meeting of 





wicked life, the Minnesota veterinarians at 
their annual meeting in January adopted a 
resolution formally inviting the A. V. M. A. 
to hold its 1928 meeting in Minneapolis 
among Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes and 5,000,- 
000 Swedes. With Cotton for cheer leader, 
a vast amount of enthusiasm, and some 
money, was promised for the meeting. 


The A. V. M. A., according to Fitch, has 
not met in the northwest since 1902, when 
one of the best meetings in its history was 
held in Minneapolis. Minneapolis is in the 
exact center of the surface of the earth as 
Reynolds pointed out; it being the same dis- 
tance in all directions to the opposite side of 
the earth. Furthermore, and moreover, Min- 
neapolis is immediately juxtaposed to the 
large and important veterinary populations 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Manitoba and Fargo. 


The advantages of holding the 1928 meet- 
ing in Minneapolis are many and should be 
determining. The middle west is due for 
the next meeting following meetings in the 
far west, the south and the east. Minneapolis 
has unexcelled facilities for caring for the 
meetings. No veterinarians are more pro- 
gressive than those of Minnesota and sur- 
rounding states, and the gophers want the 
meeting. A deal of enthusiasm was stirred 
up just by the mention of it. The press of 
the Twin Cities is more than friendly. More- 
over, and furthermore, Minneapolis has a 
delightful climate except during the winter 
months from September to June, inclusive. 





An outbreak of a fatal malady in rats 
in the vicinity of Oakland, California, is 
of considerable importance to the health 
authorities because of the similarity of 
the disease to bubonic plague. The pres- 
ent outbreak is apparently hemorrhagic 
septicemia—at least, the causative factor 
is a bipolar germ. 





One form of iritis in the human is as- 


sociated with non-dysenteric amebiasis, 
and this suggests the possibility of ameba 
as an etiologic factor of periodic ophthal- 
mia in horses. 





Vitamin A in codliver oil, milk and 
probably in other foods is destroyed by 
exposure to light. Therefore, food stuff 
should be stored to prevent the loss of 
such important ingredients. 
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Notes on Small Animal Practice’ 


Gathered from Discussions at Recent Veterinary Meetings, By D. M. CAMPBELL 


Cropping Ears 

, \HIS is an operation that is coming 

more and more under public disap- 

proval. It is officially under a ban by 
the A. V. M. A. Many veterinarians decline 
to perform the operation, but it will continue 
to be performed until outlawed by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. When asked to clip a dog’s 
ears, veterinarians should try to dissuade the 
owner from having it done, but if the owner 
insists the veterinarian must either perform 
the operation, or permit the dog to be sub- 
jected to the barbarous treatment of the 
unskilled and unqualified. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is inhumane for the veterina- 
rian to absolutely refuse to perform the 
operation. 

The operation should of ‘course be per- 
formed under an anesthetic. It contributes 
very much to its success if the suture mate- 
rial used be silkworm gut. This suture ma- 
terial when dry is nearly as stiff as wire and 
ears sutured with it do not require pulling 
and stretching for days afterward, to make 
them stand. 

Use a_ through-and-through, continu- 
ous suture, beginning at the base of the ear. 
Healing occurs in six to eight days. The 
sutures may be removed on the fifth or even 
the fourth day after the operation. 


General Anesthetic 

H-M-C is to be preferred to morphin 
alone as a preparation for a general anes- 
thetic. The dose of morphin in this com- 
bination is smaller, only about one-fourth as 
large as where morphin is used alone, and 
the respiration is not nearly so depressed 
by the required dose of H-M-C as it is by 
the enormous doses of morphin necessary 
to produce an equal degree of narcosis. 

A large police dog will require four or 





* This discussion is reproduced from memory and is 
believed to faithfully reflect discussions at recent veteri- 
nary meetings; it does not necessarily represent the views 
of the Editors. 


five grains of morphin sulphate for profound 
narcosis; whereas four tablets of H-M-C 
No. 1 containing one-fourth grain of mor- 
phin each will be ample. Even puppies of 
the breeds of average size or the adults of 
the smallest breeds can take the No. 2 tablet 
of H-M-C. It contains one-eighth grain of 
morphin. 


A full dose of either morphin or H-M-C 
given hypodermically will cause a prompt 
emptying of the stomach and usually a par- 
tial ejection of the contents of the small in- 
testine by emesis. It is important that chlor- 
oform be not given for a full hour after 
the H-M-C or morphin is given. No mis- 
take in anesthetizing a dog is made so fre- 
quently as beginning the chloroform inhala- 
tion too soon after the preparatory treat- 
ment. ‘ 


In any case, after a general anesthetic and 
particularly when morphin or H-M-C is used 
in conjunction with chloroform, the patient 
must be protected from cold for. several 
hours after the operation. Small or weak 
dogs should have hot water bottles placed 
in their bedding, and even large strong dogs 
should be kept in a warm room and supplied 
covering if chills ensue. 


Facial Fistulae 


Fistulous tracts opening on the face are 
not uncommon in dogs and cats. These fis- 
tulae or antrum abcesses as they are usually 
called lead to the maxillary sinus and are 
caused by abscessed teeth. These fistulae 
stubbornly resist local treatment and, if by 
chance the opening does heal under local 
treatment, it invariably breaks out again. 
The only effective treatment is removal of 
the offending tooth; usually the second pre- 
molar, a large tooth with three fangs. The 
tooth may appear perfectly sound, but its re- 
moval is imperative. No permanent healing 
of the fistula can be obtained otherwise. The 
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tooth immediately below the fistulous tract 
is the one involved. 

This tooth is often solidly imbedded in 
the jaw. It may require to be split along 
the groove in it to admit of removal. Split 
it with ordinary molar dividers and remove 
the sections separately. Often when the 
tooth is pulled, pus from the sinus above 
will immediately flow down through the 
opening. If it does not, enlarge the opening 
into the sinus by drilling up through the 
tooth cavity with an ordinary root gouge or 
with a bone drill. Wash out the cavity and 
the sinus with any good antiseptic. No af- 
ter-treatment is required, ordinarily. 


Pyorrhea 


This very objectionable condition is com- 
mon in house dogs and exists to a less extent 
in other dogs. It is due to a lack of the 
vitamins essential to health in dogs deprived 
of meat and particularly raw meat; a lack 
of mineral matter in the food the dog that 
is not allowed to eat bones, and perhaps 
most of all, to lack of exercise of the teeth 
in dogs that are not allowed large bones to 
gnaw and chew and consequent poor circula- 
tion in the dental structure. 

The successful treatment of pyorrhea is 
a business getter—a practice builder for the 
veterinarian. 

A special set of pyorrhea instruments are 
necessary in its treatment. The tartar that 
has collected on the teeth and on the roots 
where the gums have receded must all be 
scraped off until the surface of the tooth or 
root is perfectly smooth; a piece of cloth on 
which is an abrasive material being used for 
the final polishing. 

It is surprising how even very loose teeth 
will tighten up after such treatment. The 
treatment should be repeated in three months 
and after that it should be repeated every 
six months as long as the dog lives. 

The upper teeth are most affected by pyor- 
thea and more tartar collects on the outside 
of the arcade than on the inner side. 

If a veterinarian will but give attention to 
this work and do it well, in the course of 
time he can have a large number of dogs 
being brought to him at regular intervals to 
have their teeth cleaned, and he will find it 
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The usual 





a source of considerable income. 
fee for a treatment is $5.00. 


Urethral Calculi 

Many veterinarians have been greatly em- 
barrassed by passing a rubber catheter on 
these cases and then being unable to remove 
the catheter. When a dog is presented with 
suppression of the urine and a full bladder, 
first pass a metal sound. If the obstruction 
is due to urethral calculi, they can be located 
in this way. 

Urethral calculi in the dog usually collect 









































Extract the tooth immediately below the facial 
fistula 


just posterior to the os penis where one to 
several large calculi may be found and doz- 
ens or even many hundreds of small calculi 
like grains of sand. A rubber catheter may 
be pushed through the obstruction without 
difficulty, but when the attempt to withdraw 
it is made, these sand like calculi will some- 
times wedge in beside the catheter and hold 
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it so firmly as to make withdrawal impossi- 
ble. Such an occurrence is exceedingly em- 
barrasing, particularly if the owner be pres- 
ent. 

An operation is the only successful treat- 
ment for urethral calculi. Locate the ob- 
struction with the metal sound. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, this will be at the 
point where the urethra enters the groove 
in the os penis. Cut down upon the sound 





Dr. J. G. Horning, Houston, Texas, determining 
the blood pressure of a canine patient 


with a small but very sharp knife, making 
an opening into the urethra from three- 
eighths to one-half of an inch long. Remove 
the calculi gently and without further injury 
to the tissues, using for this purpose a small 
curette. 

For removal of urethra calculi, the dog 
should be held upon its back and a local 
anesthetic used. Wait a sufficient time for 
the anesthetic to take effect before opening 
the urethra. It is difficult to do a proper 
operation if there be the least struggling. 

Do not suture the wound. To suture the 
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urethra is to make certain a stricture after 
it heals. To suture the skin is to increase 
the infiltration with urine. Usually the urine 
will be discharged through the wound for 
five days and on the sixth day after the oper- 
ation it will begin to be discharged normally. 


Occlusion of Anal Pouches 


The anal pouches or anal glands as they 
are commonly called, are situated in the walls 
of the rectum, one on either side just anterior 
to the anal sphincter. The orifice of these 
glands is at the junction of the skin and mu- 
cus membrane of the anus. The orifice fre- 
quently becomes occluded and then the 
pouches fill and the distension causes the 
animal great pain. In such cases, abscesses 
often form deep in the rectal wall and may 
result in anal or peri-anal fistulae. 

The symptoms of occlusion of the anal 
pouches are: Sliding the buttocks along the 
floor ; letting out sudden howls or yells of 
pain; the sudden onset of extreme nervous- 
ness; racing about screaming wildly and in 
the milder forms licking or gnawing at the 
anus. The owner is apt to think his dog 
has rabies, or fright disease if he has heard 
of the latter. 

The treatment may be very simple or 
somewhat complicated. If the obstruction 
to emptying the pouches (one or both may 
be affected) is not too great, with the index 
finger inside the rectum and the thumb out- 
side the contents of the pouch may be ex- 
pressed in a few seconds and no further 
treatment required. If an abscess” has 
formed, it should be treated as any other 
abscess; free opening and complete evacua- 
tion. Sometimes the occlusion of the orifice 
is so firm as to require instrumental removal 
before the contents of the pouch can be 
evacuated without causing excruciating pain. 

If the condition is very painful as it not 
infrequently becomes, anesthesia must be 
employed. This is one of the few conditions 
in the dog where the pain of manipulation 
will sometimes cause the death of the animal 
in a few seconds. 

Occlusion of the anal pouches is some- 
what prone to recur. If the condition grows 
too troublesome, the glands should be de- 
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stroyed by currettment or the infiltration of 
iodin. For this, a persistent narcotic such 
as H-M-C should be used, as the iodin in- 
jection may cause much pain for six to 
twelve hours. 


Luxation of the Patella 


This condition is not uncommon in straight 
legged dogs. In a given animal, it may 
occur as many as a dozen times while the 
dog is walking a block. Each time slipping 
back to position with the movement of the 
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pass the bandage over the body. Allow to 


remain two weeks. 
Pelvic Fracture 


Veterinarians are too prone to recommend 
that the animal be destroyed in cases of frac- 
ture of the pelvis. Ordinarily, in the dog 
this injury responds to treatment surpris- 
ingly well. To diagnose it, place the thumb 
and index finger on the tuberosities of the 
ischii and squeeze. If there is fracture of 
the pelvis, movement of the bones will be 





~ 


Dr. H. K. Miller, New York City, and his assistant, Dr. Otto Ruehle, treating an eye injury, 
the result of an encounter with a cat 


animal. Or, the patella may stay out of 
place, cause the leg to drag and require care- 
ful manipulation to return it. 

The best treatment is to shave off the hair 
and paint the skin over the stifle with tinc- 
ture of iodin. Then with the leg in the 
normal position for standing or a little for- 
ward, put on a plaster cast as for fracture 
of the femur, that is, include the foot and 





felt. Fractures of the pelvis very commonly 
run into the region of the acetabulum. With 
the index finger in the rectum, fractures can 
be felt and displaced portions of the bone 
quite readily pushed into place. When the 
bones are in place, incase the whole pelvis 
and the legs to the stifle in a plaster cast. 
Do not draw the bandages tight. A large 
majority of these cases recover. 









































Automobile Injuries 


Pelvic fractures are, of course, largely the 
result of automobile injuries. In dogs that 
have met with an automobile accident, don’t 
stop with finding one injury, but examine 
the entire animal from the tip of the nose 
to the tail. Fracture of the jaw is nearly 
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Bandaging 
It is the custom of some veterinarians to 
wind a bandage over the end at the begin- 
ning and at the last end to slit the bandage 
for a distance taking one tail around in either 
direction and tying them together. This 
may work well enough on the horse where 


= 





Laparohystero-oorphorectomy (see description on pages 60-62, No. 2, Vol. XX, Veterinary 
Medicine 


as common an occurrence in these injuries 
as fracture of the pelvis. 

An injury that is quite apt to be over- 
looked in the victim of automobile accidents 
is a dislocation of the testicle. In such cases, 
the organ may be pretty much anywhere on 
the venter surface of the body. It should 
be replaced promptly and this ordinarily of- 
fers no particular difficulty in manipulation. 

After replacing a dislocated testicle it is 
necessary to adopt some means of keeping 
it in the scrotum or in the course of an 
hour or two, it will be found like’ as not 
back in its original dislocation. A simple 
means of retaining such a testicle in place 
is to place a tape around the scrotum just 
snug enough to prevent the testicle from 
slipping out and leave it there for forty- 
eight hours. After that period, there will 
be no tendency for the testicle to leave the 
scrotum. 


the part to be bandaged is large, furnishing 
ample surface for friction and where the 
bandage can be wound tightly, but it is a 
very inefficient way to tie a bandage ona 
dog. Such a bandage is prone to slip around 
the leg thus unwinding and is practically sure 
to do so if the animal molests it with its 
teeth. 

Leave the end sticking out a few inches 
in beginning the bandaging and when finish- 
ing, tie the last end to the first. Such a 
bandage will not unwind or loosen although 
it be turned and turned upon the leg. 


Choke 
The esophagus of the dog is a highly elas- 
tic organ. Elastic not only diametrically but 
longitudinally also. Pretty much any ob 
struction in the cervical portion of the 
esophagus can be pushed forward by stretch- 
ing the esophagus and perhaps pulling the 
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stomach and diaphragm somewhat out of po- 
sition, to a point where it can be reached 
from the mouth by using long dressing for- 
ceps and removed. 


Castration 

In every case of castration in the dog, 
young or old, ligate the cord. No ecraseur, 
emasculator or other instrument will prevent 
hemorrhage in all cases. Sometimes hem- 
orrhage will occur and it is a difficult task to 
arrest after the cord has retracted and the 
tissues have swollen. 

Likewise, always use a local anesthetic for 
this operation. It is humane to do so and 
besides, it pays. 


Venereal Warts 
Do not attempt to treat this condition by 
snipping off the warts with scissors. Such 
treatment will be followed by a new crop 
for each one removed. 
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The condition responds readily to the ad- 
ministration of a full dose of syrup of iron 
iodid. The preparation, however, must be 
fresh. Syrup of iron iodid is unstable and 
useless after it has turned brown in color. 


The dose for an adult Boston terrier is 
one dram three times daily and for other 
dogs in proportion to their size. The warts 
disappear in one to two weeks and do not 
return. 


t 
Ranula ot 


This condition occurs in the dog but less 


frequently than in the horse. The treatment 
is the same. Aspirate the contents with a 
hypodermic needle of fairly large gauge and 
before removing the needle inject full 
strength tincture of iodin. After massag- 
ing to make certain the iodin is brought into 
contact with all parts of the secreting mem- 
brane, open the ranula freely. If it is opened 
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Essex coach converted into a small animal ambulance by Drs. McKenna and Wintering- 


ham, Fresno, Calif. The rear seat was removed and a platform built into the car. 


The 


front seat on the right is arranged to drop down and forward, giving room when the door 
is open to carry a dog into the ambulance 
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without destroying the lining membrane, the 
condition will recur promptly. 

A variation in ranulae in the dog or cat is 
their location mainly outside of the mouth, 
causing a swelling at the base of the ear or 
again causing the eye to bulge as in exoph- 
thalmic goitre. A careful search will reveal 








Alsatian Police Dog, winner of grand cham- 
pionship honors in England 


some portion of such ranulae within the 
mouth and at this portion they should be 
attacked. 


Umbilical Hernia 


Umbilical herniae are common in dogs; in 
some breeds they occur with great frequency. 
In the Pekinese in particular, umbilical 
hernia may almost be said to be the rule and 
its absence is the exception. 

Calling attention to an umbilical hernia if 
present is important when a dog is left at 
a veterinary hospital. In less than 50 per 
cent of the cases is the owner of the dog 
aware of the hernia, but in the critical ex- 
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amination most owners give their dogs on 
receiving them from a veterinarian’s charge, 
the hernia is quite apt to be discovered and 
its presence blamed on the sojourn in the 
hands of the veterinarian. 

The condition is not difficult to remedy. 
Place the animal on its back. Shave and dis- 
infect the hernia and surroundings. Inject 
a few drops of alcohol at three or four 
places at the margin of the aperture in the 
abdominal wall. Return the contents of the 
hernial sac to the abdominal cavity and 
transfix the skin involved in the hernia with 
two large pins; putting the pins through the 
base and at right angles to one another. Then 
ligate with suture material between the pins 
and the abdominal wall. Snip off the end 
of the pins, wind a small strip of cotton 
around the hernia between the pins and the 
abdomen to prevent the pins from abrading 
the skin, then cover the whole with adhesive 
tape, using a strip two and one-half to three 
inches wide, taking it entirely around the 
body and lapping it on the back. The ad- 
hesive band should be snug, but not tight 
enough to be uncomfortable. 

Remove in six days. 


Prolapse of the Eyeball 


Dogs of the pop-eyed breeds are fre- 
quently brought to the veterinarian with an 
eye out of its socket and hanging down on 
the cheek. The condition is ordinarily not 
nearly so serious as the owner thinks it is. 

The condition is due to a blow on the head 
or some other injury; sometimes to a Very 
trivial cause such as grasping the skin at 
the nape of the neck to lift the dog. 

Usually the eye will have been out of place 
some hours when the veterinarian sees it, 
and will be congested and somewhat swollen, 
which adds to the difficulty of replacing it. 
The eye must first be cleansed with a warm 
mild antiseptic solution. If much congested 
a few drops of adrenalin chlorid solution are 
beneficial. In replacing it, an instrument 
used by chiropodists in pushing back the flesh 
from an ingrowing toe nail is useful as a sort 
of eye skid or lever. It is necessary to get 
the eyeball back into the socket and at the 
same time get the eye lids out of the eye 
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on socket and over the eyeball. The upper lid 
ree, should be worked out over the eyeball first 
and and then the lower lid. Where there is very 
the much swelling, it may be necessary to cut the 

eyelids at the outer canthus in order to re- 
dy, place it, but this can usually be avoided. If 
lis- it is necessary to cut the lids, they must be 
ject sutured as soon as the eyeball is replaced to 
our assist in holding it in position. 

the Warts 
the , . 

- WM here warts occur singly they may be 
‘ith tied off with suture material or rubber bands 
the or snipped off with Scissors OT dissected out 
= with the scalpel or cauterized with a hot iron 
wn or sloughed out with caustic applications as 
a may be indicated in the individual case; but 
oa where they occur by the score or hundred 
the or as they do in some cases by the thousand, 
ing such treatment is ineffective, not only be- 
Be cause the number of warts makes such treat- 
nda ment difficult or impossible, but because the 
ere: warts in such cases recur with great rapidity. 

I. In cattle and horses it has been customary 
“a to remove the larger of the pedunculated 
, warts in such cases and apply castor oil to 

the remainder daily for a period of two or 

three weeks or longer, when they will usually 

disappear. A better plan in dogs and per- 

haps also in larger animals is to administer 
be arsenic internally in full medicinal doses. The 
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disappearance of the warts is more prompt 
and certain from this treatment than from 
any other. 

The usual time required for the disap- 
pearance of the warts under the arsenic 
treatment is seven days in the dog; eight to 
ten days in horses and two weeks in cattle. 
The Fowlers solution should be administered 
three times daily and some practitioners at 
the same time apply it to the warts. Sodium 
cacodylate is said to be as efficacious in the 
removal of warts as is Fowler’s solution. 


Spaying 

This operation may be performed at any 
age. There does not appear to be any basis 
in fact for the rather prevalent notion that 
it weakens the bitch to spay her before she 
is six months of age. Puppies under two 
weeks of age stand the operation remarkably 
well. 

Removal of Harder’s Gland 


Harder’s glands located at the inner can-~ 
thus of the eye, that is at the ocular orifice 
of the lachrymal canal frequently become ¢7 5, ; 
larged and bulge out onto the eyeball ¢@h- ~~ << 
stituting an unsightly protuberance at \f 
inner canthus varying in size from that oNa 
No. 4 shot to the size of a 30 caliber, rounc 
bullet. In color, it may vary from a pinkish 
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Another type of small animal ambulance. It may be seen on the streets of Houston, Texas 
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yellow to a livid red. By soothing or 
astringent treatment, the congestion usually 
can be reduced and the gland got back into 
position. But it will pop out again at the 
least provocation and often without any ap- 
parent provocation at all. 


There is only one treatment worth con- 
sidering for these protuberances once they 
appear and that is excision. The operation 
is simple, yet it requires skill to do it prop- 
erly. A desideratum is complete anesthesia. 
This may be obtained by instilling a solution 
of Butyn or other good local anesthetic into 
the conjunctival sac and the injection of 
four or five drops of the solution into the 
tumor with a fine hypodermic needle. 


The gland then requires to be picked up 
with forceps or a tenaculum or by passing a 
thread through it and pulled away from the 
surrounding parts and snipped off with 
scissors or better still, dissected out with a 
small very sharp scalpel. Care should be 
used not to injure the membrana nictitans, a 
very useful member of the organs protect- 
ing the eyeball. Care should also be used 
not to injure the lower eyelid and to remove 
as little as possible of the conjunctiva. When 
the operation is properly done, it can not be 
detected. If the membrana nictitans is 
notched or a portion of the lower lid cut 
away it will remain a disfiguration. 


It is also advisable to use a styptic. Other- 
wise, the hemorrhage may be very consider- 
able and quite persistent and as the dog will 
allow the conjunctival sac to fill up with 
blood and then shake his head violently, his 
surroundings are apt to bear evidence of the 
sanguinary character of the operation. 
Hemorrhage is best controlled by the use of 
adrenalin chlorid in the same way that the 
Butyn is used. Properly done, the operation 
is painless, practically bloodless and leaves 
no scar or other evidence of having been 
performed. 


Entropion—Ectropion 


These conditions are now thought to be 
nutritional ailments ; to be evidence of a lack 
of raw meat; milk, bones and vitamins in 
the diet. They require for their treatment 
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in addition to the classic operation that a 
proper regimen be furnished the animal, and 
until it be in condition again, a dram of cod 
liver oil and 10 grains of calcium lactate 
daily. 

A veterinarian should inform the owner 
that more than one operation may be neces- 
sary to restore the eyelids to their proper 
position. The amount of skin or mucus 
membrane to remove is a matter of estimate 
and when the wound is healed it may be 
found to have been insufficient to right the 
lid. 


Epizootic Hysteria 


Running fits, fright disease or furious 
fits, is in the main the result of abysmal 
ignorance in feeding the dog and woeful mis- 
handling. No part of the country has a 
monopoly on this condition nor is it a new 
disease, nor any one particular ailment. It 
is due to a variety of causes, faulty diet, 
internal parasites, constipation, obstruction 
of the pyloric orifice, indigestible material in 
stomach or intestines, duodenal impaction 
and rarely, estrum and occlusion of the anal 
pouches. Any of the foregoing may be 
either a direct or contributing cause. Some 
excitement is usually involved in precipitat- 
ing the fit. 

In the mild type of fits, the animal may 
merely run and hide in some dark place for 
two or three hours. In more pronounced 
cases, the dog may exhibit great fear and 
possibly bark wildly and at times bite any- 
one who approaches. In the running type 
the dog will run until it falls from ex- 
haustion, sometimes untii it falls dead. It is 
differentiated from rabies by its sudden on- 
set; from the nervous form of distemper by 
the history and from other conditions, by its 
violence. 


The treatment consists in removing the 
cause and in most cases in that alone. Gastro- 
intestinal lavage is of first importance in re- 
moving irritating matter from the alimentary 
canal. 


In such cases, gastro-intestinal lavage will 
sometimes remove a surprising array of ob- 
jects—cooked liver, which is indigestible for 
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the dog, bottle caps, wax paper cups, oil 
cloth, coal, bones, nails, tacks and almost 
everything else that a dog can get hold of 
and swallow. 

If gastro-intestinal lavage is not prac- 
ticable for any reason, arecolin hydrobromid 
one-eighth grain to one and one-half grains 
depending upon the size of the dog, may be 
given. Apomorphin likewise, is useful in 
1/40 to 1/5 grain doses hypodermically. 

Where the ailment is due to dietary de- 
ficiency, it will require time to relieve it. 
Feed the animals raw meat, raw milk, raw 
egys, tallow, bones and non-starchy vege- 
tables, and give a dram of cod liver oil three 
times daily and one to ten grains of calcum 
lactate at the same intervals. 

For the lavage, use normal salt solution or 
soap emulsion. It is easier, of course, to 
give the lavage after the animal has quieted 
down but sometimes it is necessary to treat 
it during the convulsion. 


Queries and Answers 


1. How should a diseased cartilage of 
the ear be treated? 

Reply: By curretting or trimming away 
all the diseased portion of the cartilage and 
then the usual wound treatment. 

2. In case of urethral obstruction, can a 
dog’s bladder be punctured with impunity ? 

Reply: Yes. Frequently in such cases, 
the walls of the bladder are paralyzed from 
stretching and the bladder will need to be 
massaged through the abdominal wall to 
empty it. 

3. What should be used for internal 
hemorrhage resulting from automobile or 
other injuries? 

Reply: Half-dram doses of ergatol for a 
dog of the size of a fox terrier or 1/100 
grain doses of atropin sulphate hypo- 
dermically. 

4. Is an anesthetic necessary 
cleaning the teeth in pyorrhea? 

Reply: It depends on the condition of the 
teeth and the disposition of the patient. A 
narcotic is useful in many cases and es- 
sential in some cases. 


when 
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5. Is chloroform preferable to ether as 
an anesthetic for a dog? 

Reply: Except for very young or very 
small, weak dogs, use chloroform. It is 
very difficult if it is at all possible to anes- 
thetize a large dog with ether. A secret of 
safety in using chloroform is to procure it 
in small containers and not use it more than 
a few hours after the container is opened. 
Throw away any chloroform that is left in 
an opened container when you are through 
operating for the day. 

Used on an animal properly prepared 
with a narcotic, fresh chloroform is mar- 
velously safe in the dog. Used alone, it is 
not to say dangerous, although some risk is 
involved. 

6. What can be done with an ear that 
after trimming stands up part of the time 
and part of the time flops over on the head? 

Reply: Presuming that the ear was prop- 
erly trimmed, this condition is due to a 
nutritional fault; to feeding a dog on soups, 
white bread, mashed potatoes, candy, angel 
food cake, etc. Its treatment requires a diet 
of raw meat with plenty of tallow in it; 
raw or soft boiled eggs, milk and bones. 
And in addition, cod liver oil and calcium 
lactate. It may require as long as six 
months to completely overcome the results 
of the dietetic deficiency. 

Don’t crop a dog’s ears until it is at least 
six months of age, and even then if it has 
not been fed properly, don’t crop until the 
animal has been given all the raw meat it 
will eat for at least a month. 


7. Is the flank operation as satisfactory 
as the median line operation in spaying a cat ? 


Reply: Do not use the median line opera- 


tion in spaying cats. Too many ventral 
hernias result. Use only the flank operation. 
Remove both ovaries through the same in- 
cision. Make the incision in the skin at a 
point at least one-half inch from where the 
opening in the abdominal wall is made. Do 
not suture the muscles. It is not really 
necessary to suture the skin wound, but it 
does no harm to do so. Suturing the muscles 
tends to make the wound invert and delays 
healing ; often requiring two or three weeks 
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to heal a wound that without suturing would 
heal in four to six days. 

8. How should a plaster cast be used in 
case of a broken femur? 

Reply: The cast should extend from the 
foot to the hips and around the body. It 
should be supported along the femur par- 
ticulary by wire gauze. 

Many cases of fractured femur require 
that the bone be wired together or fastened 
in place by a plate. This is not a difficult 
operation, but requires that the cast be ad- 
justed to leave an opening over the flesh 
wound. 

9. Give the cause and treatment when a 
cat scratches its ears persistently. 

Reply: It may be due to canker, the treat- 
ment for which is to cleanse the surface care- 
fully with alcohol on a swab and then dust 
with boracic acid. 

Or, the pruritis may be due to mange, 
which in the cat usually starts about the 
head. It may be treated successfully with a 
sulphur and lard ointment or with the fol- 
lowing preparation. 
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I 
Oil of cade 0 10 
Kansas crude oil 0 8 


White Rose neutral oil qs Cong. 5 


The foregoing is intended for sarcoptic 
mange only, in either the cat or the dog, 
Neither preparation is effective in the treat- 
ment of follicular mange. A necessary part 
of the treatment of either animal suffering 
from any form of mange, is good feed and 
care. All the raw meat, milk and fresh 
bones it will eat and clean, comfortable quar- 
ters. Cod liver oil and calcium lactate are 
valuable adjuvants in the young animal. 


Again, the scratching referred to in the 
inquiry may be due to ear mites. The treat- 
ment for these is to remove very carefully 
all the detritus from the external auditory 
canal and fill the canal with some agent to 
destroy the parasites and their eggs. Chloro- 
form, fifty per cent alcohol or kerosene do 
very well. It is necessary to protect the 
skin from the overflow of these agents. As 
a precautionary matter, it may be well to 
repeat the treatment in fourteen days. 





THE FOAM OF MAD DOGS 

Many vain attempts have been made to 
discover why the foam in the mouth of mad 
dogs is such a powerful agent for the 
transmission of rabic virus. It has been 
established that the micro-organism of rabies 
exists only in the nerve tissues and is 
propagated only by them. Dr. Roux, direc- 
tor of the Pasteur Institute, has announced 
to the Academy of Sciences that Messieurs 
Manouelien and Viala have discovered the 
explanation sought. The tongue of the dog 
contains large numbers of nerve cells, prob- 
ably tactile, immediately below the epithe- 
lium ; in these, in cases of rabies, one finds a 
large accumulation of Negri bodies. In 
labioglossopharyngeal paralysis, which is 
associated with rabies in the dog, the dog 
clicks his tongue frequently against his teeth 
or the objects that he bites and bruises the 
delicate epithelium, which allows the Negri 
bodies to be distributed throughout the sa- 
liva—Jour. A. M. A. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE BLADDER 
OF A DOG 

A four year old dog was being treated for 
cystitis ; every three or four days catheteriza- 
tion was necessary as urination was difficult. 

The owner noticed one day that the dog 
was straining and passed the catheter him- 
self. Unfortunately the catheter passed com- 
pletely into the urethra. Efforts to recover 
the catheter caused it to be pushed further 
towards the bladder. 

Post-scrotal urethrotomy . was decided 
upon. Another catheter was passed to deter- 
mine the exact location of the end of the 
first catheter. A false move pushed the first 
catheter completely into the bladder. 

The operation was suspended and the dog 
placed under observation. Symptoms of 
hemorragic cystitis having appeared at the 
end of two days, laparo-cystotomy was de- 


cided upon. This operation was performed 
the catheter was recovered and the dog made 
an uneventful recovery—Revue de Path- 
ology Comparee.—A. C. Wight, Trans. 
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The Freak Dog 


HE dogs to be met with on the Ri- 
viera include 
“.... mongrel, puppy, whelp and 
hound, 
And cur of low degree,” 
the last-named being in the majority. In- 
deed, the affection which these animals in- 
spire in the breasts of their masters and mis- 
tresses is almost as inexplicable as any of 
the seven wonders of the world. A creature 
which is endowed with a water-spaniel tail, 
a Newfoundland head and the body of an 
Italian greyhound is adored with an intense 
passion, while even greater incongruities are 
tolerated. 

Though the unclassed whelp is loved with 
the deepest love, the animal yields to none 
in the widespread admiration which it com- 
mands. In appearance, the beast reflects the 
extreme skill of the maker of freak dogs. 
He may owe his origin to a Pomeranian 
father, while on the maternal side mastiff 
blood probably flows in his veins. But, no 
matter how obscure little “Coco’s” antece- 
dents are, the dog-fancier, by means of a 
pair of scissors and a razor, quickly trans- 
forms him into a marketable commodity. The 
hair on the cheeks is shaved so that the 
clumps which grow about the neck and chest 
stand out in bold relief; the legs are encir- 
cled by rings of hair, the ankles being 
adorned with tufts like a French poodle’s. 
Except for a stray fringe, the puny body also 
is closely shaved. The crowning glory, how- 
ever, lies in the tip of “Coco’s” tail. Up to 
within two inches of the extremity it is di- 
vested of hair; here the devastating scissors 
stop short. Not only is the creature allowed 
to retain its natural covering, but the coiffeur 
gathers up the severed hairs and adds them 
(after the fashion of “ladies’ combings’’) to 
the clump which remains. A bow of pink 
ribbon provides the finishing touch. Any- 
thing more absurd than the appearance pre- 
sented by the transformed animal scarcely 


Riviera Dogdom\ 


By CAPT. GEORGE CECIL, Paris, France 










can be imagined. Yet, the caricature of a dog 
is the apple of its mistress’s eye. If he has 
a cold, Madame waits on him hand and foot. 
Let “Papillon,” like Henry I., expire from 
over-eating, and his sorrow-stricken mistress 
has serious thoughts of taking the veil. 

The white dachshund is another cherished 
object of the Riviera, those who possess a 
dog of this description taking especial pride 
in providing the animal with an appropriate 
collar. Indeed, no time is lost in choosing 
between a gold band set with large turquoises 
and a blue enameled one with the cherished 
pet’s name in raised letters of gold or silver. 
Owing to the comparative rarity of the 
breed, a white dachshund cannot make its 
appearance on the Terrace at Monte Carlo, 
or on either of the promenades at Nice, with- 
out being followed by an admiring crowd. 
Small boys gambol around it; young girls 
go into raptures; elderly couples wag their 
heads approvingly, alluding to its good 
points. 


“Ce Cher Petit” 


Sometimes the beast is provided with a 
fur collar, which is selected with a view to 
harmonising with the wearer’s hue. Thus, 
a black mongrel owns a yellow catskin col- 
lar, while hyena skin is much in request with 
gay ladies who wish their bow-wows to pre- 
sent a somewhat bizarre effect. Often pale 
mauve, pink, brown and white ribbons are 
entwined about the animal’s neck, till /’ador- 
able chien closely resembles a sacrificial bull. 
The more ridiculous the appearance pre- 
sented by the be-ribboned pet, the better 
pleased is the lady behind whom he trots. 
Madame treasures up each remark she over- 
hears; and, on returning from her morning 
walk, the proud owner gleefully informs 
those who are present at déjeuner of the at- 
tentions paid to “ce cher petit.” 

But what the roc’s egg is to the naturalist 
the white poodle is to a French fancier. 
Many hundreds of francs are given for a 
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perfect specimen ; and the expert in hair-cut- 
ting and shaving who dresses its tresses 
makes a substantial income during the Ri- 
viera season. For the pampered one’s mous- 
tache has to be dressed like the ex-Kaiser’s ; 
the hair must be drawn up over the head 
and secured with a narrow ribbon; the tufted 
tail demands an equal amount of attention. 
The operation of shaving takes place period- 
ically, and, upon emerging from the ordeal, 
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Awaiting a buyer on the Riviera 


“Jean” is supposed to be a proud dog. Hav- 
ing been regaled with biscuits and sugar, 
bows of cherry-colored ribbon are set about 
the cherished animal’s person—beginning 
with his carefully-arranged top-knot and 
ending with his nethermost extremity. 

He then is ready for the drive, or the 
promenade—and for conquest! 





Yap-Yap-Yap 


Though the genuine French poodle has a 
pleasant and intelligent expression, the same 
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cannot be said for its imitators. The lack- 
lustre eye, hanging underlip, and foolish 
smile of the shaven dog proclaim weakness 
of mind, while the top-heavy appearance 
(caused by a hairy neck and shoulders and 
rat-like tufted tail) helps to strengthen the 
impression of absurdity. Nor is it redeemed 
by virtuous qualities ; the noble attributes of 
the St. Bernard, or the mastiff, are lacking. 
If anything goes wrong, instead of facing 
the situation philosophically, “Pom-Pom” 
sets up an unearthly yapping. But there are 
occasions when the strangely-decorated mon- 
grel shows fight; should the creature spy a 
dog half its size munching a bone, it gives 
battle. If, however, the lawful owner of 
the coveted dainty proves more than a match 
for the burly aggressor, the latter speedily 
seeks safety in flight. 

The Japanese spaniel is exceedingly pop- 
ular with many of the actresses who frequent 
Monte Carlo. Carefully combed and brushed, 
little “Fifi” may be seen on the Terrace any 
morning before déjeuner. Apparently, the 
coy creature finds the glare of the sun, or 
the blue of the azure Mediterranean, too 
much for him; for, instead of manfully fol- 
lowing his mistress, he delights in hiding be- 
neath the skirts of her coat. Indeed, so 
attached is he to this agreeable haven of 
refuge, that it is no easy matter to make him 
face the fierce light of day. 


A Nonentity 


The mongrel lap-dog, which the Riviera 
lady carries tucked securely under her ‘arm, 
is a nonentity. Beyond making an occasional 
spasmodic attempt to bark, the animal is as 
somnolent as any dormouse; “Fido’s” para- 
dise lies in his lady’s lap, and the lap cannot 
be too ample to suit his sluggish taste. If 
the darling’s slumbers are disturbed, he as- 
sumes the expression of a martyr; should a 
drop of rain fall, he buries a ridiculous nose 
under a puny body, and shivers as though 
stricken by palsy. A vast amount of trouble 
is expended on his elaborate toilette—a 
toilette which includes a long course of 
brushing, combing and pedicure. Sometimes 
he is scented with the most subtle perfume 
in the establishment. This is the last straw. 
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Saving Graces 

But Riviera dogdom is not without its re- 
deeming features, for the vogue of the fox 
terrier is general. Twenty years ago, one 
occasionally came across a solitary specimen 
at Mentone and Cannes, and those which 
gambolled on the Promenade des Anglais, 
Nice, were looked upon unfavorably. By 
degrees, this essentially British breed en- 
twined itself around the affections of the 
visitors, and today about a third of the dogs 
which frequent the public thoroughfares are 
fox terriers, some more so than others. In 
fact, “le fox” is looked upon as an acqqui- 
sition. Consequently, those who mincingly 
march up and down the famed walks are, in 
many cases, accompanied by “Jack” or 
“Bob.” At the same time, they are loyal 
in their allegiance to the French poodle, 
black, white and brown, to the particolored 
Pomeranian, and to the hybrid beast whose 
destinies are shaped by the scissors of the 
dealer. 

Every morning, from half-past ten till a 
little after twelve, the promenades at Nice. 
Cannes and Mentone are thronged by deal- 
ers, each intent on extolling the alleged good 
points of the fantastically clipped mongrel 
with which he is anxious to part. “You vant 
a leedle darg? Then I sell you, lady. Theese 
darg’ee ’ave fazair and mozair of sang pur. 
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You take ’eem to darg show, and ’ee gain 
premier prix. . . Only tree thousand franc 
for ’eem.” These persevering fellows, like 
the dogs which they sell, are often of mixed 
breed ; in their veins courses French, Italian, 
Russian and Eastern blood. Strange, too, is 
their dress. Some appear in the cast-off 
clothes of kind-hearted patrons, consisting 
of Homburg hats which are considerably 
the worse for wear, ridiculously short coats, 
and the baggiest of baggy trousers. Their 
beards and moustaches are fiercely twisted, 
and the lust of bargaining is in their ey, yes, ~ 

They are ever ready to reduce the ptice 
originally asked. / 

The Best of the Bunch 

Among the many varieties, the bu dos 
comes as a welcome sight. A few years 
no Frenchman would have tolerated a bull* 
dog; but to-day this truly British beast has 
wormed itself into the hearts of les sports, 
while many a Frenchwoman considers it 
chic to possess a pedigree specimen. Dalma- 
tians, Great Danes, Pekin spaniels, unclipped 
Pomeranians, St. Bernards, Skye terriers, 
and bull terriers also are in request on the 
Riviera. 

For the rest, the “Cote d'Azur,” forming 
as it does the focus of holiday-making 
Europe, can show specimens of nearly all 
the dogs that are bred. 









IN PRAISE OF DOGS 

I’ve been meanderin’ over this little old 
U. S. A. about fifty years, and I'll tell the 
world I’ve never seen a dog with a misplaced 
eyebrow. Never been panhandled by one. 
Never had one bum me for a cigarette. Never 
seen any swelled-heads among ’em. Never 
got any free advice from ’em. And if 
there’s any liars among ’em ain’t never run 
across ’em.—J. A. Taylor, Gardena, Cal.— 
In The National Humane Review. 





RABBITS AND OVARIES MISSED 
On page 88 of the February issue of VErt- 


’ ERINARY MEDICINE there is an inquiry from 


“L. W. M.,” Wis., regarding spaying hei- 
fers. I have been wondering if he really 
means what he said about “bullers” result- 
ing from the operation? 


The whole story sounds to me like that old 
one of the two boys who were hunting rab- 
bits: one boy shot a rabbit and had fried 
rabbit for supper, the other boy shot at a 
rabbit and he did not have meat for supper. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A. J. Savage. 





Infant mortality due to tuberculosis 
has been reduced from twenty-five per 
one hundred to less than one per hundred 
by the use of BCG vaccine, originated by 
Calmette of the Pasteur Institute, accord- 
ing to the report of Weill-Halle of the 
University of Paris. The Calmette BCG 


vaccine is not a cure, but experiments on 
calves, monkeys and babies indicate that vac- 
cination protects against severe exposure, 
and fortunately the process is harmless. 
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“There is no doubt that bleeding brings 
some relief to the patients, passing, of course, 
but not to be despised for this reason. And 
it would not be wise to banish it altogether, 
even though its action on the pneumonic 
process is doubtful, were it not for its pos- 
sibility for harm. But this danger, which 
has been well studied out by the clinics, is so 
great, that in the majority of cases doctors 
must renounce the benefits to be derived 
from phlebotomy. 

“The usefulness of a product such as 
Antiphlogistine will, therefore, be under- 
stood, as it brings to pneumonia patients, 
without serious risk, benefits similar to those 
of bleeding. The many doctors who use it 
know that when activating the superficial 
circulation, it decongests the lung, relieves 
the fatigue of the right heart (generally 
dilated), diminishes dyspnea and cyanosis, 
lessens the pain of the side, lowers the fever 
and brings to the sick a restoring sleep.” — 
Dr. Lorenzo: Loste in The Bloodless Phle- 
botomist. 





ALUM NOT SUITABLE FOR 
INTERNAL USE 

I have read with great interest, Dr. O. 
W. Johnson’s short article in January, 1927, 
issue of VETERINARY MeEpIcINE, headed 
“How Safe Is Alum?” I have heard of 
alum being given for the cure of laminitis 
by the laity or rather the old-time horse doc- 
tor, but was somewhat surprised to know 
that it was being used for that purpose by 
the up-to-date veterinarian, for it certainly 
was not taught or recommended for that 
purpose by the teachers of the college from 
which I graduated, and as far as I have been 
able to find out, none of our text books 
gives it as a treatment for laminitis. 

Alum, like a great many other drugs, is of 
great worth for what it is intended for, and 
that is a local application for its astringent, 
stiptic and caustic effects. However, alum 


is not an internal remedy and in our prac- 
tice should not be used internally, especially 
in larger than one dram doses. If one doesn’t 
want a case of gastritis, and finally ulcera- 
tion of the stomach on his hands. 

The writer says he has been giving large 
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doses of alum, with the stomach tube in 
cases of overloading with wheat to prevent 
laminitis as well as a curative agent, but he 
does not say how large a dose. 

The physiological action of alum is ac- 
tively astringent. It coagulates the albumen 
in the tissues and in the blood, produces lo- 
cal contraction of the capillaries, is some- 
what escharotic, and produces induration of 
the skin and tissues. It at first excites and 
subsequently diminishes the salivary secre- 
tion and the secretions of the mucous sur- 
faces of the mouth and stomach, diminish- 


ing the secretion of the gastric fluids, and . 


precipitating pepsin. It produces constipa- 
tion from the suppression of the intestinal 
secretion. In large doses, it has irritant 
properties which are in excess of its astring- 
ent properties and in animals capable of 
vomition may produce nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea and stomach and intestinal pains. 
In case of the dog, he can relieve himself of 
a toxic dose, but as the horse cannot vomit, 
he has no way of relieving himself from 
these toxic portions forced into his small 
stomach through the stomach tube. 


However, I am glad to know that Doctor 


‘Johnson is about to reform, and probably if 


he would look around he might be able to 

find some eliminative drug that would do 

the trick much better and safer than alum 

has been doing it. Geo. W. Browning. 
Mobile, Ala. 





TAPEWORMS FOUND IN EGGS 

In the December issue of Veterinary Med- 
icine, page 586, J. E. S., Iowa, asks if the 
larva of the large round worm of chickens 
may find its way into an egg during the 
formative period of the egg and develop in 
the egg, being found mature when the egg 
is broken. 

I don’t know, but in this connection I 
want to report finding a tapeworm in an 
egg. This occurred twice in eggs from the 
same flock at intervals of 30 days. In both 
cases, the worms were discovered upon 
breaking the eggs in a dish and were quite 
motile. They were about one and one-half 
inches in length and would move around in 
the container quite lively —O. C. S., Indiana. 
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A RABID STEER AND A TIMID 

BRIDEGROOM 
As I am listed among the “old timers” in 
the November number of VETERINARY MEp- 
1cINE I am doubtless privileged to grow 
reminiscent and relate an incident occurring 
some thirty years ago that I enjoyed then, 
and many times since. 

\s State Veterinarian of Kansas I was 
called to a ranch in the western part of the 
state to investigate a reported outbreak of 
rabies among cattle. 

On reaching the town, the ranch owner, 
a well-to-do cattleman, introduced me to his 
nephew and bride, who had surprised him 
and arrived from the East on their wedding 
tour on the same train that I arrived on. 
As they had never before been west of Buf- 
falo, their ideas of the West were entertain- 
ing. 

After reaching the ranch, the owner, 
bridegroom and myself drove down to the 
Saline River where the cattle were. The 
bridegroom remained in the surry while Mr. 
R. started through the timber in one direc- 
tion and I in another looking for some rabid 
cattle. I had gone but a short distance when 
I heard the bridegroom yell, and looking 
around spotted a rabid steer coming for me 
“full tilt” bellowing and frothing at the 
mouth. I reached a clump of box alders 
quickly and could dodge the steer quite 
handily. All the time the bridegroom was 
jumping up and down in the buggy and yell- 
ing, “Don’t let him catch you, don’t let him 
catch you.” I finally called to him that I 
was getting winded and for him to come 
down and tole the steer away. He replied, 
“Not on your life, I’m just married.” 

The steer would fall in convulsions and 
at a favorable opportunity I “tailed him 
down” and put him out of misery. 

Happy is the individual endowed with a 
generous sense of humor for it affords much 
real enjoyment and helps to smooth many 
of life’s rough spots. I hope the editor of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE will invite practi- 
tioners to relate humorous incidents in their 
veterinary experience, that others may en- 
joy them also. Every one has had them. 

North Chicago, III. N. S. Mayo. 

This invitation is extended—Editors. 
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FROM ANNALES DE MEDECINE 
VETERINAIRE 

The most outstanding feature of the No- 
vember issue of the Annales de Medecine 
Veterinaire is the essay by Professor Huy- 
ner on milk from a hygienic standpoint. It 
is interesting to note that this work has only 
been lately brought tangible results and has 
only after the war come into official and pub- 
lic recognition. This we take from the An- 
nales was made possible through the efforts 
of the National Committee for the relief in 
Belgium an institution of Mr. Hoover’s con- 
ception. The immediate control of milk 
supply is urged by virtue of the diseases it 
carries from the animal to the human spe- 
cies. Just like it is here at home so the 
author suggests and hints at the enormous 
difficulties which render this control in the 
practical application often well nigh impos- 
sible. Beside tuberculosis as the main ag- 
gressor the author mentions streptococcic 
mammitis, malta fever and hoof and mouth 
disease of both the human and_ bovine 
as communicable and therefore dangerous. 
Another very important matter is infantile 
diarrhea or gastro-enteritis of infants which 
according to Metchnikoff caused the death 
of more than 50,000 children in France dur- 
ing 1911 and which he therefore places 
amongst one of the highest scoring causes 
of mortality. The author mentions toxins 
of a dangerous nature arising from improper 
use of milking machines as something which 
still offers a wide field for research. An- 
other interesting feature is the chemical 
analysis of all milk coming from herds 
where deficiency diseases are known to exist 
and where pasteurization has been practiced 
for some time. How do the necessary vita- 
mines survive the latter? 


The very able work is concluded by sug- 
gesting that none but veterinarians is the 
logical factor to deal with this work, to su- 
pervise and to institute it. 


One can readily see that the same prob- 
lems confront our fellow practitioners in 
little Belgium that confront us here. En- 
rolled for the school year in Belgium are 90 
veterinary students of whom 45 are foreign- 
ers.—J. G. Horning. 
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Skin Disinfection 


By N. S. MAYO, North Chicago, III. 


various investigators, particularly by 

Tinker and Sutton (Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., Oct. 23, 1926, p. 1347-50), that con- 
trary to popular belief, most of the methods 
for pre-operative skin disinfection employed 
at present are unreliable, and that deaths, 
due to infections in such cases, are still far 
too common. 

Tinker and Sutton undertook to find, by 
accurately controlled methods, the most suit- 
able pre-operative skin disinfectant avail- 
able. They compared the efficiencies of the 
following skin antiseptics :—alcoholic iodin, 
5%; benzin iodin, 5%; trinitrophenol, 5% 
in 95% alcohol; Harrington’s mercuric 
chlorid solution; mercurochrome, 5% in 
50% alcohol; Acriflavine, 5% in 50% alco- 
hol; mixture of Acriflavine and gentian 
violet (Churchman’s “Acriviolet”), 5%, in 
50% alcohol ; and lime and soda paste. These 
antiseptics were tested against B. subtilis, 
Staph. albus, Staph, aureus, B. coli. Strep. 
hem. in blood broth, Strep. hem. in plain 
broth, Pyocyaneus, anthrax veg., anthrax 
spores, tetanus and Welchii. The value of 
these antiseptics for surface sterilization was 
first determined by dipping strips of rubber 
into cultures of the organisms to be tested, 
followed by exposure to the antiseptic; after 
this, the antiseptics were applied to skin 
which showed growth of B. subtilis, the skin 
then deeply scraped, and cultures made. An- 
tiseptics which were inefficient in the rubber 
strip test were discarded as valueless as skin 
disinfectants, where penetration is essential. 

In the rubber strip test, Acriflavine was 
found to kill all but anthrax spores, which 
are, of course, only very rarely encountered. 
In the case of all the other organisms, 100% 
were killed by Acriflavine. In the tests for 
efficiency in the deeper layers, in which skin 
scrapings were made (B. subtilis being the 
organism used for test purposes) Acriflavine 
and <Acriflavine mixed with gentian violet 
were the only antiseptics investigated which 


I HAS recently been pointed out by 


killed in 100% of the cases (216 cultures 
in the case of Acriflavine). 

The authors point out that Acriflavine 
possesses germicidal power, penetration, low 
toxicity, harmlessness to instruments and 
materials, and gives excellent outlining of 
the field of operation. 

The method of preparation of the Acri- 
flavine solution, and its use, are described by 
Tinker and Sutton as follows: 


Preparation of Solution 

Acriflavine solution should be made 
freshly in the operating room and must not 
be used if more than a week old, or if any 
precipitate has formed. It is best kept in a 
dark-colored bottle away from the light, as 
light promotes its disintegration. The sol- 
vent used consists of 50% alcohol, 10% 
acetone, and 40% water. When 1 gram of 
Acriflavine is added to 20 cc. of this solvent 
and shaken for a few moments, the desired 
5% solution is obtained. This method is 
simple, takes little time, and always pro- 
vides a fresh solution. 


Preparation of the Skin of the Patient 


The skin of the operative area is pre- 
pared in the following manner. It is first 
shaved and thoroughly scrubbed with gauze, 
using tincture of green soap and water. The 
soap is washed away with sterile water, 
which is followed by swabbing with 95% 
alcohol for three or four minutes by the 
clock. This is then thoroughly removed 
with ether and a sterile dry dressing is ap- 
plied, to be removed only when the patient 
is on the operating table. This preliminary 
preparation is usually done the morning of 
operation, from 2% to 3 hours before the 
patient is taken to the operating theatre. 


The Application of Acriflavine to the 
Prepared Skin 
When the patient is on the operating table, 
just before or after the anesthetic is started, 
the sterile dry dressing is removed and the 
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operative area is again thoroughly scrubbed 
with ether. Gauze sponges are used with 
moderate friction for from three to four 
minutes by the clock. The last sponge should 
be perfectly clean and show no discoloration ; 
i.e., Oily substances on the skin must be 
thoroughly removed. 


After the ether has evaporated, the acri- 
flavine solution prepared as above is painted 
on with a fairly small cotton swab, working 
from the center where the incision is to be, 
outward to the periphery of the clean skin 
area. The acriflavine solution is allowed to 
dry, and then a second coat is applied in 
the same manner. All acriflavine must be 
left on the skin. None of it should be 
washed away, after it has dried, with alco- 
hol, as is sometimes done with iodin. When 
the field is completely dry, the drapes are 
placed and the incision may be made. 


Points to Be Emphasized 


Although all details of the preparation as 
given are important, it seems well to call 
special attention to the following facts: 

1. Thorough mechanical cleansing of the 
skin with soap and water is imperative. 

2. Liberal use of alcohol and ether with 
gauze and friction is necessary to remove all 
oil from the skin. 

3. The last gauze sponge used before 
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the application of acriflavine should come 
away from the skin clean, thus giving evi- 
dence of a thorough mechanical cleansing. 

4. The acriflavine solution must be fresh, 
and of 5% strength. 


5. A sponge or swab that has been at or 
near the edge of the skin area being pre- 
pared, should never be brought back to the 
center. Always work away from the center 
or clean portion of the field to the periphery 
or dirty portion, whether the process at the 
moment be scrubbing with soap and water, 
or painting with acriflavine. 

6. All acriflavine painted on the skin 
must be left there. The excess must not be 
washed away with alcohol as is done with 
iodin. It is non-irritating to the skin. 

Acriflavine was used by Tinker and Sut- 
ton, but there appears to be no reason why 
neutral acriflavine should not serve at least 
as well. 

It thus appears that acriflavine is a power- 
ful and convenient skin disinfectant to be 
used to replace the commonly inefficient an- 
tiseptics at present in use. 


We suggest that to make your operative 
procedures more free from the occasional 
serious aftermath of infection, the acriflavine 
solution be employed in place of the less 
efficient skin antiseptics now commonly em- 
ployed. 





IMPACTIONS OF HORSES 

This is a discussion of Dr. P. L. Cady’s 
article, entitled Subacute Obstruction in the 
Horse, in the February issue of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

Fully fifty per cent of my practice con- 
sists of treating impactions of horses, and 
I have probably lost as many horses from 
impactions as any veterinarian in the coun- 
try. However, some things I have learned 
about impactions have never been mentioned 
in any literature. Perhaps impactions occur- 
ring among horses in the Middle West or 
East, are different from impactions formed 
from wheat straw and wheat hay among 
horses in the Pacific Northwest. Contrary 
to Dr. Cady’s experience I have found that 
aloes is not a dangerous drug unless used 
indiscriminately. On the other hand, Dr. 


Cady recommends the use of quick acting 
cathartics} which in my experience have 
proved not only useless but very dangerous. 
It is unreasonable to even expect any drug 
to remove within a few minutes impactions 
of the large intestines, sometimes nearly a 
foot in diameter and four to eight feet in 
length, without first softening them up with 
oil. After this hard mass has been softened 
there is no need for quick acting cathartics, 
for the bowels will be able to pass it off 
without assistance. 


My favorite treatment for most cases 
of impaction, is mineral oil, not pints and 
quarts, but gallons. But I have also found 
that oil alone does not always do the work, 
so unless there is indication of intestinal in- 
flammation, or the subject is weak, I always 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Absence of Estrum Corrected by Ovary- 
Transplantation 


By C. H. GRUNERT, Ft. Saskatchewan, Alta. 


The two following cases may illustrate 
the advantage of ovary-transplantation in 
two aged cows: 

No. 1. Grade, red cow, 15 years old. Av- 
erage daily milk production about 30 Ibs. In 
good condition and free from tuberculosis. 
Had her last calf on the 26th of July 1925 
with placenta normally expelled. No es- 
trum having been observed since that time, 
she was examined on the 26th of April, 
1926. Vulva, vagina and cervex were 
found to be quite normal, their secretions 
showing a strong alkalinity. Uterus ap- 
peared per rectum very small with the cor- 
nua hardly % inch in diameter. The right 
ovary of the size of a large pea could be lo- 
cated with difficulty, whilst the left one of 
similar size contained a large corpus luteum 
which was easily enucleated. Fallopian tubes 
could not be distinguished at all. A second 
examination took place on the 15th of June, 
1926. No estrum yet. The smallness of 
the vulva was quite striking. With the ex- 
ception of the absence of the corpus luteum, 
no changes in the other organs noticeable. 

June 21st: A healthy ovary containing 
one corpus luteum and a number of Graafian 
follicles was grafted under the skin on the 
right side of the neck. 

June 22nd. Sutures in good position. No 
infiltration. Temp. 100.4° F. Appetite 
and rumination normal. Slight milk-reduc- 
tion in the morning. 

June 23d: No changes with the excep- 
tion of a 50 percent milk-reduction. 

June 24th: Operating-wound in_ first 
class shape. Milk-supply normal again. 

June 28th: MHealing per primam. Su- 
tures removed. Enlargement corresponding 
with size of implanted ovary. 


July 20th: Implanted ovary seems to be 


getting very well absorbed. Ovaries about 


the size of a pigeon-egg, the left one with 
several Graafian follicles palpable, the right 
one with smooth surface. Uterus and cor- 
nua about twice as large as on the 26th of 
April. 

August 8th: Cow showing very pro- 
nounced signs of estrum. Bred. 

December 8th: Pregnancy positive. 

No. 2. Grade Holstein cow, 12 years old, 
giving 24 lbs. of milk per day. In good 
condition and free from tuberculosis. Calved 
on the 27th of November, 1925, and ex- 
pelled the placenta shortly after delivery. 
No estrum was observed during the next five 
months; she was also submitted to exami- 
nation on the 26th of April, 1926. Examina- 
tion per vaginam and per rectum showed all 
the generative organs normal with the ex- 
ception of the right ovary which showed a 
corpus luteum about half as large as the 
ovary, whilst the left ovary appeared to be 
much smaller than its companion, with a 
smooth surface and of rather flabby con- 
sistency. The corpus luteum could not be 
removed without endangering the rectal and 
vaginal walls, wherefore a thorough massage 
was resorted to. On the Ist of May, 1926, 
the corpus luteum yielded to slight pressure 
per rectum. On the 15th of June, the right 
ovary appeared to be somewhat enlarged, 
rather firm and with smooth surface, other- 
wise no changes noticeable in the other or- 
gans. No estrum. 

June 21st: Ovary-implantation 
skin on left side of neck. 

June 22nd: Sutures in good position. 
Temperature 101° F. Slight milk-reduction 
which was normal again on the following 
day. 

June 24th: Quite a little infiltration in 
the region of the operating-wound which had 
completely disappeared on the 28th of June. 
Temp. 100.3° F. 
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June 28th: Healing per primam. Su- 
tures removed. Enlargement of the size of 
the implanted ovary. 

July 7th: A slight discharge, through 
one of the old suture-openings, of a thick, 
cream-like consistency without odor, which 
continued for 6 days and then ceased. 

July 3lst: Cow showing very pronounced 
signs of estrum, but was not bred. 

August 25th: No estrum since previous 
date. A large cyst had developed on the 
right ovary which was easily crushed. One 
week later it was necessary again to crush 
cysts on the same ovary. Milk-production 
considerably reduced. Suggested implanta- 
tion of a second ovary, but owner preferred 
to dispose of the animal as being unprofit- 
able. 

Although this animal was not restored to 
usefulness, the restoration of estrum may 
be considered as a success from a scientific 
point of view. 

The following procedure of ovary-trans- 
plantation was employed: 

With the kind assistance of Dr. Talbot, 
Provincial Veterinarian, and of Dr. Chris- 
tian, Chief Inspector, Meat Inspection 
Branch, ovaries with Graafian follicles and 
with one or several corpora lutea were ob- 
tained from young cows in an Edmonton 
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packing plant. The ovaries were removed 
under aseptic methods right after killing and 
were placed into a thermos-flask which con- 
tained a physiological saline solution at 
blood-temperature. 

The two above-mentioned cows were pre- 
pared for the operation the previous night 
by shaving a space of four square-inches on 
the right side of the neck, and painting with 
tincture of iodine. Ethyl chloride was used 
as local anaesthetic during the operation. 
An incision of two inches was made through 
the skin, a small pocket formed under the 
skin with the aid of blunt scissors, into 
which the ovary was placed and wound 
closed with interrupted sutures. The whole 
operating area was painted twice daily with 
diluted alcohol which, in my opinion, should 
promote a good circulation. About one hour 
and 20 minutes had elapsed from the time 
the ovaries had been removed from their 
original owners and transplanted into their 
new host. In order to shorten this time 
which undoubtedly would guarantee a surer 
“taking of the graft,” ovaries might be re- 
moved by spaying a heifer and by perform- 
ing the implantation almost immediately 
afterwards. Strict asepsis is the key to suc- 
cess. The implantation of two ovaries at 
the same time in different places might offer 
advantages, although not really necessary. 





IMPACTIONS OF HORSES 

(Continued from page 111) 
give at least one ounce of aloes with the oil. 
I have given as much as two gallons of oil 
and two ounces of aloes, in exceptionally 
hard and big impactions, with favorable re- 
sults. Such cases if treated with quick act- 
ing cathartics and the so-called stimulative 
treatment would have been ready for the 
graveyard in a few days. Neither aloes 
alone, nor oil alone even in very large doses 
have proved satisfactory except in milder 
cases. 

I have learned to guide my diagnoses 
according to the seasons of the year. During 
summer, when horses are getting green 
grass, there are few if any impaction cases. 
Most cases of intestinal ills occurring dur- 
ing summer are usually of the spasmodic or 





flatulent types. For those cases it is gen- 
erally safe to use quick acting cathartics as 
these will in a short time evacuate the gases, 
and thus relieve the patient. 

During late summer and early fall when 
the horses are being broken in to work in 
the harvest fields, and fed green wheat hay, 
nearly all impactions occur in the stomach. 
I have not had as good results from stomach 
lavage as some writers claim to have, and in 
those cases if one uses a quick acting 
cathartic there is sure to result a ruptured 
stomach and a bad name for the veterinarian. 
I have poor results with stomach impactions. 
Oil does not always do the work. Perhaps 
here oil in conjunction with the so-called 
stimulative method gives as good results as 
any treatment. To even expect to be able to 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Notes on Dairy Practice 


Acute Indigestion 


The usual history of these cases is a sud- 
den loss of appetite with milk secretion 
greatly lessened and sometimes almost in 
abeyance. If the feed be examined one sel- 
dom finds in its quantity, quality or manner 
of feeding anything to account for the ail- 
ment. Other cows receiving the same treat- 
ment, kept under the same conditions, and 
given the same feed are all right. 

I think more than 75 per cent of such 
cases are due to foreign bodies in the re- 
ticulum. This belief is based not only upon 
the observation in my own practice but to a 
considerable extent upon observations made 
at autopsy upon about 200 tuberculin re- 
actors. 

In such cases, regurgitation is stopped or 
nearly so; the movements of the ruman as 
ascertained by holding the hand against the 
flank are slight and are apt to be accom- 


panied by a slight grunt indicating pain. The 
animals walk carefully and exhibit pain on 
lying down. — 

Klein has said that the cow normally 
swallows 12 to 15 gallons of saliva daily. 
The cessation of rumination largely stops 


this flow of saliva to the rumen. Dukes has 
shown that the swallowed saliva contributes 
an important part in bringing about success- 
ful regurgitation. Thus, we have it; the 
cessation of rumination interferes with 
regurgitation and the failure of regurgitation 
interferes, of course, with rumination both 
being a result of, and both further contribut- 
ing to the indigestion. 

Treatment in part consists in getting the 
cow to swallow saliva by any means pos- 
sible. Give corn in the ear or otherwise or 
apples or anything that will entice the animal 
to eat and start swallowing saliva. 

Oil and salts are useless and ordinarily 
more or less harmful in these cases of acute 
indigestion in cows. If stimulation of the 
rumen is thought advisable, use barium 

*Excerpts from an address by Dr. C. H. Case, Akron, 


Ohio, at the 39th annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Association, Des Moines, Jan. 18, 1927. 


chlorid and tartar emetic. Give in capsules 
and 12 to 24 hours later, if movement in 
the rumen can be felt give several gallons 
of water via the stomach tube. 











Triplets—No Sterility Here 


The best digestive tonic that I know any- 
thing about for these and other cases of in- 
digestion in cattle is what we call “U.S.” It 
is a prescription recommended by Udall. 
The “U.S.” stands for “Udall Solution.” 
It consists of : 

Arsenic trioxid 10 grams 

Strychnin sulphate (crystals) 20 grams 

Dilute hydrochloric acid 50 ce 

Distilled water to make 4000 cc 


In making, the strychnin should be added 
to 2000 cc of distilled water and boiled until 
completely dissolved. The dilute hydro- 
chloric acid should be added to 1,000 cc of 
distilled water and the arsenic boiled in the 
solution for 15 to 20 minutes, then filter; 
add to the strychnin solution and add dis- 
tilled water sufficient to make 4,000 cc or 
about a gallon. We make this up in quantity 
and keep it on hand for dispensing. Many 
of our clients frequently come to our hos- 
pital and call for “that U. S. medicine.” 

The dose is one-half ounce three or four 
times daily. If the animal is not eating at 
all, it will produce strychnin poisoning in 
about four days and giving it should be 
suspended for two or three days and then 
recommenced if necessary. 
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In dairy practice we see a great many 
cases of decreased appetite and lessened milk 
production that are the cause of much worry 
and loss to the dairyman. This occurs in 
cows that are being pushed to the absolute 
limit of their powers in milk production. The 
dairyman goes just a little too far in feeding 
an enormous quantity of highly nutritious 
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and the milk is thick and its secretion nearly 
stopped. 

An important part of the treatment of 
such cases is hourly milking day and night. 
This same hourly milking is important in 
the milder cases. Very few cases will be- 
come severe if on the first appearance of 
clotted milk, hourly milking of that quarter 














PIETERTJE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
This cow in 1923 made an annual record of 28,235 pounds of milk testing 1,000.4 pounds of 
butter fat at the university farm, Davis, California. She is a fine individual but is not perfect. 
What are her weak points as a breeder? 


feed and as a result, the cows are thrown 
off their appetite for a few days. The “U.S.” 
and a restricted diet is usually all that is re- 
quired to bring these cows back into maxi- 
mum production in a few days, or Glaubers 
salt on the feed, two ounces twice daily, pro- 
duces very happy results and is the treatment 
most used by myself and partner on such 
cases. 
The Teat and Udder 

Diseases of the udder and ailments of the 
teat are very important. Mastitis or gargot 
is an exceedingly common condition in dairy 
cows. The majority of cases, perhaps are 
very mild and in such cases, the veterinarian 
is not called. Ordinarily when the veter- 
inarian is called, two or three days have 
elapsed since the beginning of the attack 


is instituted and kept up until the milk is 
free from clots and the inflammation has 
disappeared from the quarter. 

When called to a case in which the in- 
flammation is well established, I give two 
ounces of formalin in capsules night and 
morning every other day, until the mastitis 


is on the way to recovery. It is very im- 
portant that these capsules be so given that 
they will be swallowed without breaking, 
otherwise a sore mouth and pharynx will re- 
sult. 

For an application to the udder, I use 
only white liniment and that without very 
much rubbing. 

An autogenous bacterin made by heating 
40 cc of the milk from the affected quarter 
and injecting it into the brisket every other 
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day, works wonderfully well in some cases. 
In other cases, it appears to do no good. This 
bacterin is sometimes made by bringing the 
milk rather rapidly to a boil and then cooling 
it promptly. Personally, I prefer to have 
my bacterins made in a laboratory. 

Some investigation made recently by the 
Mayo Foundation has indicated that about 
85 per cent of the cases of mastitis are due 
to the streptococcus. A majority of the re- 
mainder being due to staphylococcus and 
about four per cent due to the B. coli. The in- 
dications in this investigation were that all 
types due to the staphylococcus and the B. 
coli are essentially incurable. It is only the 
type of mastitis due to the streptococcus in 
which the function of the quarter is ever 
restored. It is therefore, probably important 
to ascertain the type of organisms causing 
the mastitis. If it be due to the colon 
bacillus or a staphylococcus, the owner is 
probably not justified in keeping the animal 
for another freshening since the prospects 
for the affected quarter ever functioning 
again are apparently nil. 

Even the mild types of mastitis, those 
simple conditions where just a few clots of 
thickened milk show up are very important, 
and very expensive, to the dairy producing 
certified milk as the bacterial count in such 
milk is apt to be very high, sometimes up to 
3,000,000 per cc, and this milk if mixed with 
the general supply of the dairy, runs up the 
bacterial count of the whole product enor- 
mously. 

Another important thing in this connec- 
tion is that even after apparent recovery 
from these mild attacks of mastitis, the bac- 
terial count is apt to remain high perhaps 
throughout the lactation period; thus show- 
ing that such cows should be removed at 
once from the certified dairy and not restored 
to it, simply because the milk appears all 
right, and the flow is normal, but only after 
a bacteriological examination has shown that 
the bacterial count is no longer above that 
permitted for certified milk. 


Hard Milkers 
A matter of great importance to nearly 
every dairyman is hard milking cows. Some 
cows are naturally hard to milk, but the ma- 
jority of hard milkers are the result of in- 
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juries to the teats or to the growth of’ what 
the dairyman terms a “spider.”  Veteri- 
narians will find it very profitable to operate 
on these cows and cure them. Left to his 
own resources, the dairyman is quite apt to 
use a milking tube and sooner or later infect 
the quarter and perhaps lose it as a result 
of garget. When one thinks of the vast 
number of udders that have been ruined by 
the use of the milking tube, he is inclined 
to think that the dairymen of the country 
would be better off if the milking tube had 
never been made. 

In operating upon teats, it is better not to 
throw the cow if it can be avoided, since 
dairymen almost to a man object to having 
their heavy milkers thrown. 

With a three-quarter inch, cotton rope, 
pull the hind foot on the side on which the 
operator will stand, back until it is off the 
floor. Clean the teat with peroxid and dis- 
infect with iodin. Where the difficult milk- 
ing is caused by a strong sphincter, and per- 
haps by some connective tissue in the lower 
end of the teat, insert a teat bistoury and cut 
on the inside only, never pulling the cut- 


ting instrument through to the skin. If the 
cow struggles, stop until she is quiet. Take 


no chances on cutting through to the skin 
at the orifice. The quarter should be full 
of milk when the operation is performed and 
it should be milked out, after half an hour, 
to remove the blood clots. Following this, 
the animal should be milked every two hours 
for twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

For removing a fibrous growth up in,the 
teat, force the bistoury past the fibrous 
growth and then cut in all directions. Cut 
it into as many pieces as possible but do not 
injure the wall of the teat if it can be helped. 
Follow the same procedure as above, with 
regard to milking after the operation. 

In those cases where a membrane seems 
to grow clear across the teat opening at the 
base of the teat, the quarters should be left 
fairly full of milk three or four days after 
the operation to keep the teat distended, but 
the animal should be milked a little every 
two hours as for the other operations, to 
remove blood clots. When the blood is 
allowed to clot and later organize, the con- 
dition is in a way to recur. 
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vhat Retained Placenta 
oe Do not remove the placenta in cases where 
| hi it does not come away naturally until 
n seventy-two hours after calving, and even 
J then if the hand comes away covered with 
sult blood when you attempt to remove it, delay 
—- still longer because the removal under such 
| by conditions does more harm than good. About 
oll four days after the removal of the placenta, 
ari the uterus should be thoroughly washed out 
had with five to ten gallons of normal warm salt 
solution. Have this. solution in sterile pails. 
Milk pails are all right after they have been 
ae rinsed out with a chlorozene solution. 
c 
ing Pump the water in and syphon ont until 
it comes away clear and there are no shreds 
pe, of tissue left in it. Do not leave any more 
the water than you can possibly help in the 
the uterus after washing it out. 
lis- In looking over my records, I note that we 
Ik- removed 199 placentas in 1926. Of that 
er number, two died. One of the cows that 
de died had been down seven days when we 
cut were called and was in a moribund con- 
rei dition. The other died from the ingestion of 
he a foreign body. 
ke 
2 Non-Breeders 
- Non-breeders are, of course, a source of 
Ir, great loss to the dairymen. I think that 
is, oftener than most of us have thought, the 
rs failure to breed is due to the bull. At least, 
it has been so in my experience, so that now 
w whenever I am called to a herd where there 
= are non-breeders, I give careful attention to 
at the bull. 
ot In three herds that I recently treated, 
d. nothing other than disposing of the old bull 
th and getting a young bull was done and suc- 
cess attended this procedure in each case. In 
1S two of these bulls a microscopic examination 
le showed about one-third of the spermatozoa 
ft to be without tails. The spermatozoa were 
T normal in number and appearance otherwise, 
it but the fact that one-third of them had no 
y tails led me to suspect the bulls. The change 
0 was made and the cows bred successfully. 
s 


In the other, the spermatozoa were normal 
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in appearance except that there was no move- 
ment of the spermatozoa, not even in freshly 
prepared specimens. When this bull was re- 
placed with a young animal, the trouble from 
non-breeding stopped. 


In still another herd, there were thirteen 
Jersey cows. Eight of them aborted in rapid 
succession and when a ninth aborted, the 
dairyman thought there might be something 
the matter and called me’in. I found twelve 
of the thirteen cows giving a positive re- 
action to the agglutination test of contagious 
abortion. Only two of the thirteen were 
pregnant. The nine cows that had aborted 
were douched until the metritis- subsided, 
the old bull disposed of and a healthy young 
bull put with the herd. There were no fur- 
ther abortions and within six months, all the 
eleven cows were with calf. 


In all herds ‘under my supervision, ir- 
rigation of the sheath of the bull before and 
after every service is just as much of a 
routine matter as milking the cows night 
and morning. 


In our country, it has worked out profit- 
ably for the dairymen and for us to visit the 
herds once a month, when each cow is 
examined and those requiring treatment, 
given it. None of our dairymen who have 
adopted this plan would go back to the old 
plan or dispense with the regular monthly 
examinations. 


Rumenotomy 


An important thing to remember in ru- 
menotomy is not to leave the rumen empty 
or nearly so. If the condition of the in- 
gesta is such as to make its complete removal 
seem desirable, one should mix up a good 
quantity of ground feed and put it into the 
rumen before suturing it. A cow left with 
an empty rumen following rumenotomy will 
often exhibit great depression and anxiety. 
Filling the rumen one-half to two-thirds full 
of ground feed and chopped hay or bran or 
any suitable feed will cause them to brighten 
up wonderfully in just a few minutes. It is 
essential that the rumen contain enough 
liquid to make the contents sloppy. 
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Ailments of the Rumen in Cattle’ 


By R. C. FOULK, Holton, Kans. 


HE purpose of this paper is to pre- 

sent a few every day ailments of the 
cow and my method of handling them 

in every day practice. It is not intended to 
be a scientific or technical discourse in the 


least. 
Overfilling the Rumen 


The most common of the ailments of the 
rumen is overloading or impaction. The 
symptoms are, grunting, arched back, sunken 
eyes, drooping ears, and very little but some 
appetite. On pressing the rumen one finds 
a solid doughy mass. The history is gen- 
erally that the cow got out into some better 
pasture or feed than she was used to and 
ate too much. If one is called early in the 
case and the attendant will carry out in- 
structions this condition is not difficult to 
handle. The medical treatment I use is as 
follows: In one quart of warm water I put 
four tablets (60 gr. each) of what is com- 
monly called rumen compound tablets, bar- 
rium chlorid, and tartar emetic, four ounces 
fluid extract of nux vomica and two ounces 
of carbo-campho compound. Of this mix- 
ture give two ounces every hour. But just 
as important in the treatment is withdraw- 
ing all feed, for the cow will eat a little if 
given a chance and in that case the effect of 
the medicine will be lost as she will not rumi- 
nate if she keeps nibbling at feed. Care 
must be used in starting her on feed again. 

You will note in this class of cases I said 
the cow generally got into some better feed 
than she was used to and ate too much. Her 
rumen was probably in good tone but just 
had too much to do. 


Atony of the Rumen 


There is another condition very much like 
impaction but all symptoms are more pro- 
nounced and the cow weaker and much 
slower to respond to treatment. This I will 
call rumen atony. It occurs commonly in 
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the spring. The cow may not have had an 
undue amount of feed but after a winter of 
coarse dry feed with no tasty feed, perhaps 
a heavy milker with a good appetite, the tone 
of the rumen is so weakened that it can no 
longer handle the load of coarse tasteless 
feed and stops functioning entirely. 

The treatment I use for this is fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica, four ounces, aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, four ounces, carbo- 
campho compound, two ounces, and water 
to make one quart. Of this mixture, give 
two ounces every hour, also give one quart 
mineral oil as in these cases there is consti- 
pation at first, and after fermentation of this 
mass begins diarrhea. Feed will have to be 
withheld longer than in impaction and more 
care used when feed is again started. The 
feed also must be of a better and tastier qual- 
ity such as bright alfalfa or a small amount 
of sweet ensilage, or some molasses and al- 
falfa meal mixture. The main thing is to 
get something that is very palatable and 
is easily digested. 

If one is not called to these cases until two 
or three days have elapsed this treatment 
will hardly bring them out. When I get a 
case that looks as if this line of treatment 
would not be sufficient, a case where the con- 
tents of the rumen is baked and hard, I have 
a surgical treatment I give them firsf and 
then follow up with the treatment I have 
just mentioned. The surgical treatment is 
as follows: I have a large 34-inch trocar and 
canula and one of those rumen tubes with 
hose and pump attachment. One can get 
them at any instrument house and I consider 
them very essential in cattle practice. I pass 
this large trocar and canula and after remov- 
ing trocar pass the tube through the canula 
down in the mass about a foot or two and 
have an assistant work the pump. I never 
start this until I have five gallons of very 
warm water and as the helper pumps I tear 
this mass up with the tube. I push hard 
with my knee in the flank to get the mass 
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loose from the walls of the rumen. After 
a little while it seems by the feel of the tube 
that the rumen is full of croquet balls. In 
the last gallon of water I dissolve one pound 
of epsom salts. After I get five or six gal- 
lon of this warm water in, I remove the tube 
and canula. You would be surprised to see 
the cow brighten up within an hour or so. 
I hardly ever have to repeat more than once 
and there is quite a number of good cows in 
my country that would have been made into 
meat meal some time ago if it had not been 
for this treatment. 
Acute Indigestion 
Another condition I meet quite frequently 
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is impaction or a dry condition in the second 
or third stomach and I am not able to tell 
whether one or both are involved. I am not 
very successful with these cases, perhaps be- 
cause of my inability to make a correct diag- 
nosis. The symptoms of these cases are loss 
of appetite, stiff gait, scanty feces and star- 
ing coat. She lies down a great deal and is 
hard to make get up. In this class of cases 
I have best success with mineral oil, one 
quart daily, into which I put one ounce of 
fluid extract of pilocarpus and two ounces 
of turpentine. Some cases recover and some 
do not. At least some of them are probably 
due to foreign bodies. 





BENESCH ANESTHESIA 

In the January issue of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, I note a reference to the Benesch 
method of producing anesthesia. What is 
the Benesch method ?>—W. I. P., Nebr. 

Reply: A method of anesthesia in the 
hovine introduced to the veterinary profes- 
sion of America by Prof. Franz Benesch of 
Vienna. 

Cocain, its derivatives and a number of 
other local anesthetics may be used. 

Procain is the anesthetic used by most 
American operators because of its harmless- 
ness. 

A three-fourths of one per cent sterile 
solution is used. 

The amount required is 20 cc for a cow of 
the size of a Jersey, 30 cc for a large Hol- 
stein. This, for anesthesia of the genital 
organs and the tail. For anesthesia of the 
udder, hindlegs and feet, increase the dose 
50 to 75 per cent. With the smaller dose, 
the animal will remain standing. With the 
larger dose, it will go down paralyzed in the 
hind quarters. 

The injection is made with a hypodermic 
syringe into the caudal canal between the first 
and second coccygeal vertebrae. The site is 
determined by passing the hand over the root 
of the tail, when a wider depression can be 
felt between these vertebrae than is felt 
between the others. 

Another way to locate the point of in- 
jection is to move the tail with the hand, the 
point of easiest flexion and greatest move- 


ment is the interspace between the first and 
second and coccygeal vertebrae, since there is 
little or no movement between the first 
caudal vertebra and the sacrum. 

Insert the needle perpendicularly as far as 
it will go—till it hits the bony floor of the 
canal, withdraw an eighth of an inch and 
make the injection. The solution will be 
deposited in the spinal canal. 

Anesthesia requires 20 minutes to take 
effect and lasts an hour. Ifa sterile solution 
is used and aseptic precautions are observed, 
no harm can come to the animal as a result 
of the use of this method of anesthesia. 

The method of anesthesia is indicated in 
eversion of the uterus, operations on the 
vagina, operations on the tail, dystocia, etc. 
It is particularly advantageous in eversions 
of the uterus since careful replacement by 
this method is not followed by straining, and 
no mechanical means of retaining the uterus 
in place are required. 

Where the larger amounts of the anes- 
thetic solution are injected, anesthesia of the 
udder, legs and feet follow. 

By many, the Benech method of producing 
anesthesia is thought to be the most valuable 
contribution to veterinary medicine during 
1926. The method is already widely used. 





Is immunity a tolerance acquired by the 
infecting tissues or a fesistance to the virus 
of defenses of the body? In other words, 
are the body tissues active or passive in the 
production of immunity? 
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Pitfalls in Dairy Cow Practice’ 


By S. L. STEWART, Olathe, Kansas 


T IS my desire to discuss first a few 
things arrising in dairy cow practice of 
interest to the veterinarian. 

In so doing I shall relate some of my ex- 
perience in the matter of pitfalls in such 
practice. 

Since we must depend principally upon 
objective symptoms for a diagnosis we must 
develop a sense of observation that will en- 
able us to pick from the symptoms, phenom- 
ena that are misleading, and diagnose the 
disease and condition from the symptoms 
the patient presents. I believe there are 
sufficient symptoms in most cases to make 
possible a definite diagnosis. In case of 
complications the symptoms may be mis- 
leading, and a diagnosis requires care, some- 
times being impossible. For example, it is 
not uncommon to find in cow practice cases 
where the symptoms of acute indigestion 
are distinct and the case is properly diagnosed 
as such at the time of the first visit, then, 
upon a return call, other symptoms are 
present. This usually indicates a complica- 
tion of diseases and in such cases the symp- 
toms may be complex and frequently the 
case can be diagnosed only by laboratory ex- 
amination or by autopsy. 

There are peculiarities in the symptoms of 
the diseases of the dairy cow which must be 
given consideration in diagnosis and treat- 
ment. For instance, a sudden cessation of 
milk secretion is usually a forerunner of 
some disease, and many times that phenom- 
ena will appear many hours or even a day 
in advance of any other symptoms that can 
be detected by the owner, not excepting the 
cessation of rumination. In cases of pneu- 
monia, the cow assumes the recumbent posi- 
tion much of the time, even when suffering 
from dyspnea. In pleurisy she evidences 
pain by frequent changes of attitude, grind- 
ing her teeth, moaning, lying down and ris- 
ing at intervals. In acute enteritis she moans 
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and lies down a considerable part of the time, 
In impaction or bloat of the rumen she 
groans and grunts, which are all peculiari- 
ties of the cow. 

A cow may refuse to eat or drink when 
medicine in fluid form has been given over 
a long period of time, with a dose syringe 
or as a drench, because of the disagreeable 
taste in her mouth, even though she has 
reached the point in convalescence when she 
really needs food. This type of anorexia can 
be prevented by giving medicine in capsules. 

As a rule a cow quickly responds to the 
action of drugs or biologics. She requires 
large doses of some kinds of medicine and 
very small doses of other kinds. 

These are only some of the most common 
peculiarities to be observed in treating dairy 
cows. If we should sum up all of her 
peculiarities we would find that she has 
many characteristics all her own. To be 
successful in treating the cow, her peculiari- 
ties must be observed. 

When cows were cheap, one of my com- 
mon pitfalls was to discharge the case too 
soon. This proved to be impractical, and 
sometimes expensive to the owner. Much 
better results are now obtained by keeping 
in touch with the case until the cow has re- 
covered by further calls or by telephoning 
the owner. ; 

Another common pitfall, according to pez- 
sonal observation and the reports of other 
veterinarians, is failure of resorting to a 
laboratory aid in those cases or in herds 
where a field diagnosis is not satisfactory 
or is impossible. 

Hem. Sep. Complicates Many Ills 

Late one evening I was called to see a 
family jersey cow which had been reported 
to have milk fever, and from symptoms and 
the history the diagnosis was verified and 
treatment, consisting of inflation of the 
udder with oxygen and by a hypodermic in- 
jection of one-half grain of strychnin, was 
given. Within the usual time the cow re- 
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sponded to treatment, got up, drank water, 
and before bedtime was eating hay. The 
next afternoon the cow was again down; 
I treated her as before, with only fairly 
good results,—that is, she got up but did 
not eat or drink. She stood around the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, that night she 
went down and died. Upon autopsy the 
lesions showed that death was caused by 
hemorrhagic septicemia. 

A guernsey dairy cow showed symptoms 
of acute indigestion of the abomasum and 
bowels. The next day, upon a return call 
she showed in addition to the symptoms of 
indigestion, another line of symptoms, which 
was thought to be produced by hemorrhagic 
septicemia. The cow was given hemorrhagic 
septicemia bacterin and the treatment for 
indigestion continued. In about forty-eight 
hours the cow died and autopsy lesions in- 
dicated that death was caused by hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

A fine registered holstein cow in a barn 
with sixteen other holsteins being prepared 
for the cattle shows. She became sick, I 
saw the cow in a few hours after the first 
symptoms appeared and advised that the 
owner send his veterinarian to treat and care 
for her, which was done. His veterinarian 
answered the call and stayed with the cow 
that afternoon and night. He diagnosed the 
case and treated her for acute indigestion, 
but she died. In this case autopsy lesions 
indicated that death was caused by hemor- 
thagic septicemia. 

These are cases which are truly pitfalls in 
cow practice, and I have wondered if other 
veterinarians have these same pitfalls in their 
practice. The only way that I have found 
to be reasonably successful in avoiding these 
pitfalls is to use bacterins in all cases that 
show any complicated symptoms which in- 
dicate that hemorrhagic septicemia may be 
present. 

I do not believe that every case of indiges- 
tion, parturient paresis, or pneumonia in 
cows, is complicated with hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia, but I have been led to believe that 
the B. bipolaris is widespread and capable 
of surviving for a long period of time, under 
many conditions and places, such as dead 
grasses, corn stock and forage of various 


kinds, and that t se RARL ody may be 
literally filled with the bacteria and in many 
cases, as far as we know, cause no harm, un- 
less the animal’s vitality becomes suddenly 
lowered by some other cause, when the B. 
bipolaris suddenly - becomes _ sufficiently 
pathogenic to destroy life. 

I know of no way to differentiate the 
cases that carry the B. bipolaris from those 
that do not. Therefore, if I am in the least 
doubt as to the cause of complicated symp- 
toms, or if the cow has been pasturing on 
corn stocks or dead grasses, I give hemor- 
rhagic septicemia bacterins, along with the 
treatment for the diagnosed condition. This 
precaution, I am sure, has saved me some 
reputation in practice, and saved several 
good cows for my clients. 

One very common pitfall is the failure 
to administer bacterins to all cows that show 
a tendency to have mammitis. Some cows 
have mammitis in the acute form, others are 
more prone to the chronic form. With but 
few exceptions, bacterins will give beneficial 
results if properly used. I think that bac- 
terins give the least benefit in what is com- 
monly known as garget, but even in those 
cases good results can be obtained by per- 
sistent administration of bacterins. In cows 
that have an unusual flushing, or what is 
known by the dairymen as caked udder, a 
condition that is troublesome at calving 
time, the trouble can be prevented by giving 
bacterins once a week for from four to seven 
weeks immediately before calving, using 
from two to three times the usual amount 
at a dose. I now believe that the lack of such 
treatment in the past has been a mistake on 
my part and one of my biggest pitfalls in 
cow practice. In every dairy where I have 
been able to use bacterins for the prevention 
of mammitis as above indicated, the results 
have been remarkable and the dairyman a 
standpatter for the use of bacterins in mam- 
mitis. Such treatment is not one hundred 
per cent efficient, but the results are almost 
unbelievably good. 


Indigestion 


One of the most common diseases treated 
in cows is that of indigestion. However, in 
my practice of the past three or four years 
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I find abortion and sterility a close second, 
if they do not surpass the number of cases 
of indigestion. But I-do find in cow practice 
a large number of cases of indigestion of 
some character, that I am called upon to 
treat. The treatment should always depend 
upon the location and character of the 
trouble. In some cases there are fermenta- 
tion and bloat, in other cases a true indiges- 
tion, which may have various causes. Re- 
gardless of the location of the trouble or the 
character of the indigestion, each case must 
be treated according to the symptoms pro- 
duced. 

A serious pitfall in treating indigestion in 
cows during the convalescent stage is the 
habit of discontinuing treatment. Almost 
all cases of indigestion, regardless of kind, 
character or condition, require treatment dur- 
ing the convalescent stage. The alimentary 
tract, when well emptied, still contains from 
fifteen to twenty gallons of food material, 
which is undergoing decomposition, a condi- 
tion in which the bowel needs more muscle 
tone and the gastric and intestinal glands 
need stimulation. If these conditions are 
corrected more patients will recover and 
more quickly return to a normal milk flow. 
A digestive tonic of some character is in 
order, and for this purpose I prefer to use 
Reek’s capsules improved, as they seem to do 
the right thing at the right time. As you 
know, these capsules are composed of am- 
monium carbonate, nux vomica and oil of 
eucalyptus. The ammonium carbonate serves 
as a powerful anti-acid in the stomach and 
brings about reflex stimulation to the central 
nervous system. It also rapidly liberates 
carbon dioxide in the stomach, which in turn 
stimulates peristalsis. The nux vomica not 
only promotes the appetite but also increases 
secretions of the stomach and intestines by 
stimulating the nervous system. Eucalyptus 
oil serves the purpose of an anti-zymotic and 
carminitive, and the combined action of these 
agents gives the best results of any agent I 
have used for this purpose. For best results 
a capsule should be given three to five times 
a day until the patient has recovered. 


The Use of Mineral Feeds 


Veterinarians in a dairy cow practice 
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should prescribe or recommend minerals 
where they are needed. Successful use of 
minerals is dependent upon the proper inter- 
pretation of symptoms as well as a knowl- 
edge of the composition and action of 
minerals. There are several conditions in 
which minerals are indicated. One very com- 
mon indication for its use is when a dairy 
cow or the entire dairy herd is not milking 
up to the highest point of production and 
at the same time may be consuming a large 
amount of feed, seemingly composed of the 
proper kinds of ingredients. In such cases 
a good mineral mixture is indicated and 
should be recommended. Personally, I have 
never fallen into the pitfall of recommend- 
ing ground limestone rock, commercial air- 
slaked or hydrated lime, bone meal, Glauber 
salts, epsom salts, table salt, ground dried 
clay or granite dust. I recommend feeding 
minerals only when indicated, and only 
those preparations the composition of which 
approximates as nearly as possible the 
mineral constituents in the body tissues and 
which also contain as many vitamins as 
possible. Splendid results can be obtained 
from the use of good minerals, where in- 
dicated, as they will supply the body with 
the necessary ingredients to build up the 
lacking elements, which is conducive to more 
flesh and a higher point of milk production. 

According to our therapeutics, magnesium 
sulphate and sodium sulphate are both purga- 
tive, cholagogte, slightly diuretic, and a 
febrifuge, and is incompatible with lime, 
alkaline carbonates, phosphoric acid and 
phosphates, and therefore these agents in 
mineral mixtures are contra-indicated for 
dairy cows. Instead of depleting the system, 
as those agents are said to do, and lower- 
ing body temperature, the cow should be 
built up and stimulated, to keep her warm 
which is conducive to a greater continuous 
milk flow. 


Eversion of the Uterus 


Some years ago a call to replace an everted 
uterus in a cow was more or less exciting, 
because such cases had proved to be a ter- 
rible pitfall. But in the past five years of 
practice I have lost only one such case, and 
it was probably about twenty-four hout’s 
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standing when I saw it. This case was a 
pitfall because of the strangulated condition 
of the entire mass,—it should have been 
amputated instead of being replaced. With 
this one exception results have been one 
hundred per cent recovery. These cases, 
which were formerly pitfalls, were overcome 
as follows: 


First, a complete anesthesia is necessary to 
accomplish the work safely. For anesthesia 
I use three or four ounces of chloral hydrate 
dissolved in real warm water and given as 
a drench; one to two grains of lobelin sul- 
phate given hypodermically, when 
necessary, I finish anesthesia with chloro- 
form by inhalation. Anesthetization of the 
cauda bovina at the lumbo-sacral articula- 
tion can be easily done, and the everted 
uterus reduced, but my experience has not 
been satisfactory, as the patient must be re- 
strained, and in some cases the hind quarters 
must be supported and the mass must be 
held too high to be easily supported. 


and, 


Second, I found that a proper position of 


the cow for replacement is necessary. This 
should be done by hobbling her hind feet to a 
singletree and lifting the hind quarters about 
to a level with the waist-line of the operator, 
with a triple block and tackle. The block can 
be fastened above to a joist in the barn or 
to a tripod, if in the pasture. 


Third, the uterus should be cleaned 
thoroughly with a 1 to 10,000 solution of 
biniodid, or a clean, soapy water. I formerly 
made the mistake of using antiseptics of a 
coal tar nature. Such agents are readily ab- 
sorbed by the uterine mucous membrane, 
and seem to have a toxic effect upon the cow. 
The uterus is cleaned by pouring the water 
or by immersing the uterus as far as pos- 
sible and with the palm of the hand, washing 
the remainder. The afterbirth should be 
removed during the washing process. If re- 
moving the pieces of afterbirth causes un- 
due hemorrhage, they may be left in with- 
out causing serious damage. 


The uterus should now be replaced by 


placing one or two heavy nap bath towels 
around the uterus, the attendants twisting 
the towels slowly but tightly around the 
uterus, while I manipulate and _ firmly 
squeeze the uterus with my hands for several 
minutes. The length of time depends upon 
how fast the blood can be squeezed from 
the bloodvessels of the thoroughly engorged 
parts, back into the general circulation. In 
some cases the uterus can be replaced in five 
minutes, while in other cases it may take 
several times as long. 


When the swelling has been reduced by 
squeezing to nearly normal size, for a fresh 
cow, the uterus is replaced with the hands 
by carefully pushing inward at the base of 
the tumefaction and at the same time roll- 
ing back the towels as the uterus is re- 
placed. 


As the uterus turns inward, into the cavity 
a hand and arm should follow it in, to 
straighten out any invaginations that remain. 
The hand and arm should then be retained 
full length in the uterus for a few seconds to 
ascertain if contractions take place without 
any invagination. If invagination begins, the 
arm should be retained quietly full length 
and as soon as the uterine spasm has ceased, 
the uterus must be again straightened out, 
and after placing deeply in the cavity of 
the uterus three or four 14%4 ounce capsules 
containing boric acid, the vulva is then 
sutured with two deep cross sutures, and the 
cow lowered and placed in as nearly normal 
recumbent position as possible. An attendant 
is left to care for her, with instructions to 
keep her in that position until she regains 
consiousness and gets on her feet. 


Fourth, the after treatment consists of re- 
moving the stitches in about twenty-four 
hours, depending somewhat upon the symp- 
toms produced after she gets up. In many 
cases suturing is not necessary, while in 
others it is very necessary, and as one can- 
not always tell what may happen as a sequel 
it is much better to play safe in every case 
and take no undue chances on results. 
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The Lowa Veterinary Situation in 1926 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


By J. S. POTTER, Iowa City, Ia. 


HE YEAR just passed brought wel- 

come changes. The returning pros- 

perity of lowa agriculture was re- 
flected in the increased employment of 
veterinary practitioners. The greater service 
of the veterinarians made more savings for 
agriculture and less profit for the rendering 
plants. A great many lowa practitioners 
reported that last Spring brought the busiest 
general practice in years. 

High prices for hogs, cheap corn, and the 
returning cycle of virulent hog cholera, with 
many enzootic outbreaks early in the year, 
brought uncommon demand for vaccination. 
The shortage of serum during the Fall re- 
sulted in all hog raisers wanting their herds 
vaccinated at the same time. This added to 
the shortage. Since cold weather and a sup- 
ply of serum halted the epizootic, there has 
been considerable demand for vaccination 
also, some of which is due to enzootic out- 
breaks of hog cholera. 

The losses from other infectious diseases 
of animals have been kept low by the prompt 
employment of veterinary service. The 
practitioners have been called to treat more 
outbreaks of infectious diseases of all farm 
animals than for some time past, but with the 
exception of the great losses from hog 
cholera, live stock losses were not above nor- 
mal. 

The prospects for the coming year for 
those in general practice are excellent in my 
opinion. Agriculture will benefit by the con- 
tinued prosperity of industries in the east. 
There is a promise of steady employment for 
workers in all trades. This will help main- 
tain the domestic consumption of food prod- 
ucts and the prices of live stock should re- 
main good. Almost a million fewer than 
the average number of hogs were marketed 
during 1926 and the stocks of pork and lard 





*Annual address of the president, 39th annual meeting 
of the Iowa Veterinary Association, Des Moines, Jan. 18, 
1927. 


are very low. Experts predict that hogs 
will maintain a good price. Further there is 
very apt to be a return of hog cholera out- 
breaks to stimulate the memory of the hog 
owners and the timely prophylactic vaccina- 
tion of hogs. 

Sectional veterinary associations in Iowa 
have shown remarkable activities during the 
year. These associations are an out-growth 
of the Iowa Veterinary Association. County 
veterinary associations have sprung up as an 
out-growth of the sectional organizations. | 
see in the frequent meetings of these asso- 
ciations much of benefit to the veterinary 
practitioners and to those whom they serve. 
We should be proud to sponsor such move- 
ments for the public good, the elevation of 
the profession, and the betterment of veter- 
inary service. 

The hog cholera epizootic of 1926 may 
have served to revive the vaccination schools 
in some sections and prolonged the life of 
serum producers selling to farmers. How- 
ever, it is known that farmer vaccination did 
not prove wholly successful in 1925 and the 
losses from this cause during 1926 were even 
greater. This growing evidence of poor 
economy will discourage much of this tres- 
passing. e 

The number of high-school graduates who 
have begun the study of veterinary science at 
the remaining colleges of North America 
shows a slight increase this year at some col- 
leges. It seems that we can safely advise 
such young men with an aptitude for veter- 
inary practice to choose such a course at this 
time. Within five years, there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage of veterinary prac- 
titioners. 


The great public work of ridding the cattle 
of the state of tuberculosis is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. Through the co-operative work 
of the private practitioners and the state and 
federal authorities a great and worthwhile 
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educational campaign is being carried for- 
ward. The results are sure to be felt froma 
public health and economic standpoint. 

It seems to me that there is a tendency 
to disregard the importance of horse prac- 
tice these days. When I started in practice, 
we had mostly to do with the ailments of the 
horse. I remember the first time I was called 
to treat a cow. It seemed as though I knew 
no more about the animal than that she had a 
very complex digestive system and a lot of 
stomachs. We are becoming more and more 
diversified in practice. We find veterinary 
practitioners applying themselves diligently 
to treating hogs, cattle, sheep, fowls, and 
dogs, besides the horse, which is good in- 
deed to see. However, I am one who be- 
lieves that the horse will never go entirely 
out of the reckoning in veterinary practice. 
It seems to me that we should continue to 
study his troubles along with the other 
things. Let us not ignore and forget him 
entirely in our association papers and dis- 
cussions. The competence of veterinarians 
in general practice is very often judged by 
their horsemanship. 
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The association has adopted a very fine 
publicity program. Through the courtesy 
and co-operation of the press of Iowa, we are 
issuing weekly bulletins of the infectious 
animal disease outbreaks with a view to the 
prevention of losses. Chairman Quinn of 
the committee on Prevention of Animal Dis- 
eases will report what has been accomplished 
and how. He will also tell you that you are 
all expected to help regularly to make this 
effort of the most value to your clients. I 
urge your full measure of co-operation and 
support in this new and important service. 
I am firmly convinced that it is very help- 
ful. Also that it is directly of benefit to your 
own clients and yourself. 


I wish to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the excellent co-operation 
and interest of all members during the past 
year. By co-operative effort, we can add to 
the power of the association, continue to 
better the position of the veterinary profes- 
sion, and make the association more and 


more useful to the live stock growers and to~ 4 e 


the membership. 





THE DIAGNOSTIC LESIONS OF 
HOG CHOLERA 

It grieves me to hear. veterinarians say 
they cannot make a positive diagnosis of 
hog cholera by post mortem examination. 
I believe that hog cholera produces certain 
definite lesions that are so constant as to 
justify their being designated characteristic 
lesions. There are three lesions constantly 
found in most cases of cholera in the field. 
They are: 

l. Peripheral congestion of the lymph 
glands, especially the cervical and meso-colic 
glands. 

2. Ecchymotic hemorrhages over the sur- 
face of the lung. These hemorrhages are 
distinct, circumscribed, and vary in size but 
are considerably larger than petechia found 
elsewhere. They do not run together as the 
knife is drawn across the surface of the 
lung. 

3. The spleen is usually involved in 
cholera. There may be only congested areas 
along the edges of the organ, but more fre- 





in color. 
These three lesions may not all be pre 
in the same hog but one of them will be the 
predominating lesion in most cases. They 
will be supported by other lesions found in 
other organs and parts of the body, such as 
petechia of the epiglottis, on the mucous lin- 
ing of the bladder, and on the kidney. 
Years ago we were taught that petechia 
of the kidney was positive proof of cholera. 
I have come to the conclusion that this is 
probably the least reliable lesion we find. 
Any irritant that is eliminated through the 
kidneys may produce petechia. I have seen 
beautiful petechia of the kidneys produced in 
healthy hogs by a large dose of turpentine. 
Bloomington, Il. J. S. Koen. 





The death rate of pneumonia varies from 
5 to 9 per 100,000 population. The percent- 
age of deaths of pneumonia patients varies 
from 25 to 50. 
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IGS, also designated as hogs and 

swine, are closely related to the hip- 

popotamus and the peccary. Domestic 
pigs originated from the wild hog, of which 
there are several species, the European and 
Asiatic being the most prominent, although 
three others are found in India and the 
Malayan region, and probably another in 
western Africa. The river hog of Africa 
and the red bush-pig of western Africa are 
distinctive and differ in some particulars 
from the other types. 


Swine are essentially omnivorous. How- 
ever, the original wild hog is primarily a 
vegetarian. The color of wild hogs varies 
somewhat in different locations, but as a 
rule they are irregularly spotted or streaked 
brownish black. The wild hog is fleet of 
foot, a characteristic conducive to preserva- 
tion of the species. In its natural state the 
wild hog selects sanitary surroundings for 
sleeping quarters and a clean bed for far- 
rowing. 

The foundation stock of the present 
breeds of swine were derived from the Eu- 
ropean wild hog, “Sus scrofa,” the Asiatic 
or India wild hog “Sus aper,” a refined 
white type “Sus indicus” from China, and 
the “Neapolitan” from Italy. The old Eng- 
lish wild hog representaitve of “Sus scrofa” 
was long, gaunt, rather large, and black in 
color, and quite prolific. 

The Chinese hog “Sus indicus” was short, 
thick, white in color and prolific, and when 
crossed with the English hog, an improved 
type resulted. The Neapolitan type was later 
used in improving the English-Chinese 
cross. The foregoing indicates the early 
types of swine from which there had been 
developed many distinct breeds. 

There are many references to swine in 
the Bible and in the writings of early histor- 
ians such as Pliny and Columella. Egyp- 
tians would not eat the flesh of swine; in 
fact, any one that so much as touched a 
pig was assumed to be polluted, and those 


Remarks on Pigs 


By A. T. KINSLEY 
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that consumed the flesh of a pig were de- 
graded outcasts. The Israelites were ad- 
vised both by precept and example to abhor 
pork and all pork products and the use of 
pig’s flesh was prohibited by law. Mohammed 
would not permit the pig to be mentioned 
or used in any way by his subjects. Hindoos 
even to the present time abhor the sight 
or smell of swine. This abhorrence for 
pigs and pork was probably due to the 
fact that in the early history of man a 
skin affection, probably lousiness or mange, 
was more or less prevalent in swine, and 
the medicine man believed that the malady 
was leprosy and considered it transmissible 
to man. 

Though proscribed by the Jew, Moham- 
medan and the Hindoo, pork has constituted 
an important food for the human in many 
nations, and the pig is regarded as a sacred 
animal and a sign of wealth in the new 
Hebrides and in many of the South Sea 
Islands. The native who has and will kill 
the most pigs for a feast becomes a chief. 
All work incident to a pig feast, such as 
slaughtering and cooking, is done by the 
male natives. According to tradition, these 
island natives believe that they will have 
as many pigs in the next world as they have 
in this. The tusks are carefully guarded 
and preserved and if any one other than 
the owner even touch these sacred treasures, 
he is immediately condemned to death. _Lit- 
tle pigs are, in many of the islands, given 
consideration equal to that given to children. 
Thus, it is not uncommon for a woman to 
nurse a pig on one breast and a child on 
the other. 

The Chinese have produced swine and 
consumed pork and pork products for many 
centuries. One of the original types “Sus 
indicus” that has been used in the devel- 
opment of several of the present breeds of 
swine was a refined white hog, the result 
of domestication and improvement by Chi- 
nese breeders. 
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Some Post-Vaccination Troubles in 
Swine 
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By J. C. GLENN, Norway, Iowa 


A great deal of trouble was encountered 
last year throughout the corn belt in the 
nature of post-vaccination trouble in. swine. 
Much of this trouble appeared very much 
like hog cholera. These so-called “breaks” 
occured at any time following vaccination. 

In this paper I shall endeavor only to re- 
late some of my experiences the past season 
following vaccination. Of course, there are 
many conditions of the herd to consider at 
the time of vaccination, such as necro- 
enteritis, worms, flu, unthriftiness from any 
cause, but the herds with which I have had 
trouble were the ones that were healthy when 
vaccinated. 

My attention was called to a herd of 150 
hogs on October 15th. This herd was 
healthy and vigorous when I vaccinated with 
serum and virus on July 28. When I ar- 
rived at this farm, the owner informed me 
that four pigs had died in two days. There 
were fifteen pigs visibly sick. The general 
appearance was that of cholera. Back arched ; 
eyes gummed up; stiffness in gait ; scouring ; 
temperatures from 98 deg. F. to 106 deg. F. 
A post mortem examination showed the 
lungs in some cases nearly solidified, in 
others swollen and having a marbled ap- 
pearance but very little petechiae; gastro- 
enteritis and lymph nodes showing circum- 
scribed inflammation ; and turkey-egg kidney. 

At first, I thought it was hog cholera 
but on checking back I found that I had 
treated three other herds with the same 
serials of serum and virus. One of these 
herds was cholera-infected, yet I had the 
best of results in vaccinating with the herd 
doing well to this date. I then decided it was 
swine plague that was causing the trouble in 
this herd. I treated with swine plague bac- 
terin all the hogs excepting those showing a 
subnormal temperature. I repeated the bac- 


_ *Read at the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Iowa Veter- 
ary Association, Des Moines, Jan. 19, 7. 





terin treatment in five days and on the 15th 
day, gave them hemorrhagic septicemia ag- 
gressin. Of the sick pigs, I only treated 
eleven. Three of these died in about a week. 
The remaining eight recovered and no fur- 
ther loss occurred. 

I had four other herds that showed the 
same symptoms and were treated the same 
as the herd described and with the same good 
results. 

One herd of 60, apparently-well hogs, 
were vaccinated about six weeks when 
necrotic enteritis set in. The intestines were 
very much thickened and the lumen of the 
bowel appeared like the burnt leather sole of 
a shoe. There were petechial hemorrhages 
of the intestines. I treated with Keral mixed 
with mineral oil on sloppy feed of hulled 
oats soaked, twice daily. No sick ones re- 
covered although two lingered a long time. 
Twenty died. 

We cannot look too carefully. for sickness 
in a herd nor inquire too closely into the 
history of the herd and the farm when we 
are about to vaccinate if we would avoid 
post-vaccination troubles as far as we are 
able to do so. We should caution the owner 
as to the limitations of the serum and virus 
treatment for the prevention of hog cholera 
and point out that such treatment is not a 
cure nor a prevention of any other hog dis- 
ease. Too many hog owners grow careless 
once their herds are vaccinated expecting 
that the treatment will ward off all other in- 
fections. 


The original stock of approximately 1200 
reindeer that was imported from Siberia to 
Alaska in 1902 has increased to over 350,- 
000 and over one million pounds of reindeer 
meat was exported from Alaska during 1924 
and 1925. The reindeer is of great economic 
importance to Alaska, supplying milk and 
meat and being used as a beast of burden. 








IMPACTIONS OF HORSE 
(Continued from page 113) 
wash out this solid fibrous mass of partly 
masticated wheat hay through the small 
lumen of the stomach tube is nothing short 
of an absurdity. 

Impactions of the small intestines also are 
apt to occur from new green wheat hay. 
Those cases are more difficult to diagnose 
for rectal examination is usually negative, 
but the mortality depends upon the size of 
the impaction. I have seen impactions of the 
small intestines as large as a man’s head that 
did not yield to treatment. 

Impactions of the floating colon occurs 
more often in the late fall when the horses 
pasture on the stubble fields. If there is 
any indication for quick acting cathartics 
it should be in those cases, for quick relief 
is often necessary because of the bloat, but 
only the milder cases yield to quick acting 
cathartics alone. Here in conjunction with 
quick acting cathartics one can do much good 
with rectal injections of oil and soapy water. 
Impactions of the rectum also occur during 
late fall. I had one horse on which I labored 
nearly half a night removing a rectal im- 


paction manually, with the assistance of 
rectal injections, only to have him die a few 
days later from inflammation resulting from 


the irritation. In this case I am sure the 
animal would have recovered if I had given 
it a gallon or two of oil and used only mod- 
erate rectal injections. 

Impactions of the great colon and cecum 
occur almost always during the winter 
months when the horses in this part of the 
country are idle and fed almost exclusively 
on wheat straw. Still if the horses have 
access to sufficient amount of salt and water, 
they stand this fibrous indigestible ration 
quite well. It is mostly after cold spells 
when the horses refuse to drink the ice cold 
water, or the water troughs are partly frozen 
over that they become subject to impac- 
tions. Nearly all cases of the great colon 
impactions recover if treated in time. Im- 
paction of the cecum is of course more diffi- 
cult to treat, but still some horses recover if 
treatment is energetically pushed. 

In the past I have hesitated to use oil for 
impactions, as it looks like a simple treatment 
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the farmer, and he may feel that he could 
have saved money by giving the oil himself, 
but after giving a gallon of oil with the 
stomach tube, consuming only a few minutes 
time, the farmer realizes how much more 
practical this method is than trying to drench 
a horse and probably get part of the oil in 
the lungs. I have discontinued the quick 
acting cathartics except in the so-called spas- 
modic types of colics, when in reality there 
is no impaction at all. I also use them in 
cases of overengorgement with wheat grain, 
provided I get to treat them in the early 
stages. This in order to hurry the grain 
out of the stomach and into the large in- 
testines. 

Since nearly all horses that have been 
purged with any drug other than oil, have a 
tendency to develop a partial paralysis of 
the intestines I have found it advantageous 
to give nux vomica in full doses for sey- 
eral days, and to feed only a small ration for 
three to four days. 

I do not consider myself an authority 
on impactions, but I offer the foregoing for 
discussion and criticism, and hope to learn 
more from the experience of others. 

Davenport, Wash. O. W. Johnson. 
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